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THE FATE OF SHANGHAI 


HE Communist tide has already lapped in some sectors over 
the outer defences of Shanghai, which consist for the most 
part of a deep belt of pill boxes, arbitrarily sited and not very 
durably built. To the north of the city the Nationalist defenders 
appear to have scored a local victory over the forces advancing on 
Woosung, and the Chinese Air Force, though it has little stomach for 
fighting, has been intervening in support of the garrison from bases 
further south. The airfield in the suburb of Hungjao is in Communist 
hands and that at Lunghwa will fall to them at any moment. R.A.F. 
Sunderlands and an auxiliary vessel of the American Navy completed 
early this week the evacuation of those foreign residents who opted to 
leave at the eleventh hour ; and those who remain behind now face 
a period of acute uncertainty, some hardship and possible danger. 
There is littke doubt that direct orders from the Generalissimo are 
stiffening such will to resist as underlies the conventionally heroic 
proclamations of the local commanders; but there is at least a 
reasonable chance that the defence will be allowed—as at Tientsin— 
to disintegrate when enough ammunition has been fired off to save 
the defenders’ faces. It is sincerely to be hoped that this does 
happen, for even without street-fighting the city already faces hazards 
which are unpleasant enough. Nobody has any money, stocks of 
food are low and a complete failure of the major municipal services— 
light, water, sanitation and so on—is imminent. 
No praise can be too high for the staunchness of the foreign com- 
munity. For them the sternest test of all may well come after 
the city has fallen, for though the Communists are well aware 
that China cannot dispense with foreign trade, obscurantism and 
inexperience have hitherto prevented them from evolving any 
practical formula for dealing with foreigners, and those at Shanghai 
almost certainly face a long interlude of frustration, anxiety and 
economic loss before they can return to some at any rate of their 
lawful occasions. Elsewhere in China the Nationalist débdcle 
continues. General Pai Chung-Lsi’s large and well-equipped armies 
have abandoned Hankow without a fight, and signs of panic are 
apparent in Canton. An unexpected feature of Communist strategy 
the drive into the coastal province of Fukien, an area which is 
t easily reached from the interior and which was largely by-passed 
y the Japanese. The machinery through which peace negotiations 
ight be conducted was broken down when the Communists crossed 
the Yangtse, and since it is psychologically more or less impossible 
for the Nationalists to admit the obvious fact that they have lost 
the civil war it seems tragically probable that pseudo-military opera- 
tons will continue to disrupt the life of the Chinese people for a 
considerable time to come. 
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Russia and the Germans 


The announcement of the votes cast in the elections for ths 
“People’s Congress” in the Soviet Zone is an interesting com- 
mentary on Russia’s decision to lift the Berlin blockade. Ths 
motives for that action were no doubt various, and most of them 
can be easily divined. One, unquestionably, was the manifest 
inferiority of economic conditions in the Soviet Zone to those in the 
West. It now looks as though another contributory factor was the 
political unreliability of the population. When, in spite of all the 
pressure brought to bear by the occupying authorities, and the 
intensive efforts of a highly developed propaganda-machine, one-third 
of the voters have recorded “No” against the single list of 
candidates submitted to them it is clear that independence of mind 
among Germans in the Eastern Zone has been by no means 
extinguished. The Russians will no doubt claim, and it is possible 
that they are entitled to claim, that what the vote actually proves is 
the absence of any compulsion on the voters. But it is a fairly safe 
deduction that at least fifty per cent. of the Russian Zone voters, 
and probably much more, are anti-Communist at heart. But the 
paper majority for the candidates for the People’s Congress remains, 
and the Congress will presumably be set up. The prospect should 
not, and to all appearance will not, retard in any way progress with 
the election of the Western German Government at Bonn. On that 
point Dr. Adenauer, who was President of the Parliamentary 
Council which drafted the constitution, spoke firmly and wisely to 
Bonn University students on Tuesday. In Western Germany no 
obstacles to political and economic progress exist. How far that 
is true of Berlin is not yet clear. All the first signs after the lifting 
of the blockade were that Russia meant to be genuinely co-operative, 
but irritating incidents since on the railway and the autobahn, too 
similar to those which preceded the imposition of the blockade last 
June, prompt some There can be no relaxation of 
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difficult to suggest an alternative plan which should command equal 
support, and that is precisely what the critics of the Bevin-Sforza 
compromise have failed to do. Both the British and Italian Govern- 
ments made concessions on matters of principle in order to achieve 
a working agreement; their critics made no concessions and the 
result is no agreement. It may seem reasonable to some of the 
delegates at Lake Success that the British occupation authorities, 
who have jogged along tolerably well in North and East Africa for 
the past five or six years, should be asked to jog along for another 
six months. until the Assembly has its next chance to make up its 
collective mind in the autumn. By that time the switch of one vote, 
or a compromise amendment to the compromise plan, may produce 
the necessary two-thirds majority which will finally give the 
former colonies a settled government. But even if this happens 
(and on present form another deadlock is just as likely), it will be 
too late to be of any credit to the Assembly and, what is more 
important, too late to carry much weight among the peoples most 
concerned. In the meantime the position of the British occupation 
authorities will have become one of intolerable difficulty. We have 
all along urged that the fate of the colonies should be settled 
piecemeal, if no comprehensive solution could be reached, but the 
United Nations, having successfully agreed to a settlement for 
three-quarters of the colonies, has voted down its own partial 
settlement because there was no agreement on the last quarter. 
Justifiable indignation at this dithering would be more impressive 
if Great Britain had not shown precisely the same pusillanimity in 
the United Nations debates and voting on Spain. 


The Rights of Northern Ireland 


The debates of the past week on Ireland ended better than they 
began, with the unopposed passage of the Ireland Bill, conferring 
notable privileges on Eire citizens, through its third reading. A 
conspicuous and welcome feature of the speeches from the Govern- 
ment Front Bench was the insistence of every prominent Minister 
who took part—Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Chuter Ede, Mr. 
Noel Baker—that there can be no question of bringing the smallest 
pressure on Northern Ireland to go out of the Commonwealth in 
which she is determined to remain. The sub-clause of the Bill 
definitely affirming that was the subject of the keenest discussion, 
and a good deal of party insubordination, duly dealt with since, 
on the Government side. Motions to omit that clause altogether, 
or to substitute the consent of “the people” of Northern Ireland 
for the consent of “the Parliament” of Northern Ireland were 
rejected by overwhelming majorities, the Conservatives, of course, 
voting with the Government, but with minority votes, representing 
almost wholly Government rebels, rising in one case as high as §4. 
It is an astonishing example of deliberate myopia that the dissidents 
should fail to recognise that whatever provocation there has been 
came wholly from Dublin. That Mr. Costello, having decided to 
take Southern Ireland out of the Commonwealth, should make it a 
grievance that he cannot carry Northern Ireland out too argues a 
political irresponsibility which of course concerns Southern Ireland 
mainly, but unfortunately not wholly. Having fanned the nationalist 
flames, Mr. Costello will now have to demonstrate his ability to 
keep them in check, for the activities of remnants of the I.R.A., and 
the appearance of such incitements as exhortations “Arm to Take 
the North” indicate a situation which might easily grow serious. 
It is well that everyone in Ireland should realise that in case of need 
the whole resources of Great Britain would be available for the 
defence of an integral part of the United Kingdom. 


Far Eastern Forecasts 

It is just about a year since guerrilla warfare started on a serious 
scale in Malaya, and it is now clear that, while the original Com- 
munist rising may have gone off at half-cock, the rebellion is very far 
from being at an end. Whether it is finally crushed or not depends 
more on events outside Malaya than on the success of internal 
repression. In his broadcast speech last Sunday Mr. Malcolm 


MacDonald, the Commissioner-General for South-East Asia, was 
able to point to at least one encouraging outside development, namely 
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India’s decision to remain within the Commonwealth. But in the 
remaining members of what, in a moment of courteous hyperbole. 
he referred to as “the Far Eastern democracies,” there is less evident 
cause for comfort. It may be that help from Britain and elsewhere 
will come in time to put Burma on her feet again ; it may be that 
the French in Indo-China and the Dutch in Indonesia have this time 
worked out a formula which will enable them to patch up their 
quarrels with the Nationalists. These possibilities add up to com. 
paratively little against the certainty that within the next year the 
pressure from Communist China is going to be felt with increasing 
strength in all the States along her southern borders ; it is a pressure 
which may take the form of the infiltration of trained men, arms or 
cash, but which will be quite formidable enough without any of 
these, simply through the prestige which will have accrued to Com. 
munism in Asia through its victory in China. It is natural that this 
impending threat should encourage active consideration of plans for 
collective defence in the Far East, but so far there is little sign tha 
any of these have been much developed. Mr. Chifley spoke op 
Sunday of the machinery for joint consultation in the Pacific tha 
exists between Australia, New Zealand and Great Britain, and of 
plans for bringing in the United States and other interested Powers 
at some later stage. The idea of a Pacific Pact, to supplement the 
Atlantic Pact, has been mooted for some time, but it is at present 
held up by strategic difficulties even greater than had to be overcome 
in the West. And Mr. Dean Acheson has definitely turned it down, 


Miniature General Election? 


The determination to treat the recent local elections simply and 
solely as an indicator of possibilities at next year’s General Election 
will not be denied. Perhaps in a reasonable world the hundreds of 
Conservative gains and the ending of Labour control in such large 
and important areas as Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne, Leicester, 
Wolverhampton and St. Pancras, might be regarded as important 
in their own right. But in practice the excitements of the coming 
Struggle, and possibly the increase. in central power at the expense 
of the localities, have reduced the elections in boroughs, urban 
districts and rural districts to so many barometers, and as barometers 
they are imperfect. Relying no doubt on the old (and untrue) saying, 
that statistics can be made to prove anything, Mr. Phillips at one 
point attempted to argue that there had been no Labour defeat at 
all, and later confined himself to the contention that the defeat was 
smaller than it looked. All that can be said about this is that the 
figures, strained beyond endurance, have turned round and bitten 
him. There were some six hundred Conservative gains in the 
boroughs outside London, nearly three hundred in London, and 
several hundreds more in the urban and rural districts. Presumably 
Mr. Phillips recognises in private that these figures represent a heavy 
Labour defeat. It would do him no harm if he recognised it in 
public. But that does not mean that he, or anyone else, need 
subscribe to Lord Woolton’s personal opinion that the elections can 
be regarded “as a miniature General Election.” A good miniature 
portrays, on a small scale, all the features of a larger original. But 
last week’s elections can only be said to have demonstrated one feature 
really thoroughly—the power of the new and formidable Conservative 
machine to get Conservative electors to the polls. But only about 
two-fifths of those qualified actually voted. At the General Election 
the proportion will be much higher. And many people who 
abstained last week were Socialists who will not abstain next year. 


The Landowners’ Lot 


Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, the Chairman of the Central Land 
Board, renewed this week an appeal which he has made publicly 
more than once before to property-owners to make their claims for 
compensation in respect of loss of development value under the 
Town and Country Planning Act. Under this complex and arbitrary 
measure the sum of £300,000,000 was set aside as a fund from which 
at least fractional amends could be made to landowners and lease- 
holders for the enormous losses which the Act inflicted on them. 
So far only 106,000 persons—4o per cent. of them the owners of 
single plots—have put in their claims, against which the sum of 
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{731,000—less than 9.3 per cent. of the total available—has been 
gt aside ; and only six weeks remain before the final date—already 
once put forward—after which no further claims will be considered. 
The reason why so few have been made is the extremely imprecise 
and controversial criteria by which the whole question of develop- 
ment value is assessed in the Act, Landowners and their advisers 
have been holding their hands for as long as possible in the hope 
that some authoritative interpretation would be forthcoming, and— 
aithough none has—there is little doubt that the next few weeks 
will see an eleventh-hour rush of claims for compensation. Mean- 
while the effect of the Act on development has naturally been adverse, 
though less so in the case of large corporations than of private 
individuals. As an experiment in the technique of taking away 
rights in perpetuity from the citizen and transferring them to the 
State the Act can only be described as a success by doctrinaires 
who have had nothing to do with its practical application. 


State Trading on a Falling Market 


The economics of State trading are not at all straightforward. 
But one thing is perfectly clear, and that is that prices in the vast 
deals in which the State normally indulges are relatively rigid, 
whereas when markets as a whole are falling it is a great advantage 
to buyers to have as much flexibility as possible. There is a danger 
that the State buyer will be left high and dry with his long-term 
contracts, while the tide of prices falls. The independent buyer 
need not suffer to anything like the same degree. He can hedge. 
He can make use of merchants, who cover themselves by selling as 
well as by buying for future delivery. In some cases this mercantile 
process has produced marvellously delicate instruments like the 
Liverpool cotton exchange—now wantonly removed for ever—in 
which price adjustments were so fine that no really alert buyer need 
make heavy losses. But the British Government prefers the blunt 
instrument. A report by the Comptroller and Auditor-General, 
published this week, shows that, under the new system, the trading 
departments of the Government have made some gains as well as 
some losses. But it is of small comfort to the consumer to know 
that the State is making a profit out of the goods which it sells to 
him, even if by so doing it may avoid further cuts in subsidies. He 
would presumably prefer to spend his own money in the open 
market without the aid of civil servants. As to the losses, nobody 
can be pleased about them, least of all at a time when, by the normal 
movement of the international markets, they are much more likely 
to get worse than better. 


International Socialist Nightmare 

A committee of experts at the International Socialist Conference 
at Baarn in Holland last Sunday presented a report to the full con- 
ference, in which were laid down the pre-requisites for a Socialist 
economy in Western Europe. There will have to be international 
planning of wages, international control of investment, and inter- 
national price authority, planned West European exports, and the 
replacement of competition in the manufacturing industries by a 
single control. It is not clear who the experts were who produced 
this report, or what exactly they were expert in, but they clearly 
had no intention of being bound down by bourgeois inhibitions— 
or, for that matter, by the irksome requirements of reality. Fortun- 
ately the nightmare picture which they conjured up of a single 
political party running the economic affairs of several countries at 
once, in accordance with a theory which has not so far been fully 
stated, seems to have frightened delegates at the conference as much 
as it would anyone else in his right mind. Reservations poured in 
trom all sides, and notably from the British side. The experts were 
sent away to amuse themselves with drawing up schemes for public 
ownership of basic industries, international bulk buying, co-ordinated 
a European investment bank and a European monetary 
It may be possible to keep up for some years this process 


selling, 
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ot referring large questions to experts and then rejecting their findings. 


But in view of the tendency, already amply demonstrated in this 
country, for yesterday’s nightmare to become today’s reality, it might 
be better if international Socialist conferences were abandoned for 
the time being. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


T is probable that more eloquence and passion have been aroused 
by Irish Debates than by any other class of parliamentary 
activity during the last hundred years, Monday’s debate on the 

Committee stage of the Ireland Bill was in this tradition. But it 
was a mixed debate, since while some amendments directly raised 
the issue of Partition others were concerned with points of con- 
stitutional propriety. The debate began with one of these. The 
vital first clause which both severs Southern Ireland from the 
Commonwealth and rivets Northern Ireland to the United Kingdom 
began “Parliament Declares.” Under some pressure the Attorney- 
General admitted that his researches had produced no precedent 
for this piece of legislative rhetoric. Sir Hartley said that none 
the less it meant the same as the ordinary enacting words of a 
statute. But Mr. Manningham-Buller pointed out that courts of 
law were inclined to think that when the legislature used different 
words it meant different things. After resisting for an hour Sir 
Hartley Shawcross promised to put the clause back into the normal 
form. And promptly next day he did so. 

* * * * 


Then came three amendments designed either to eliminate or 
reduce the protection given to Northern Ireland. This protection 
is somewhat illusory since, as the Home Secretary pointed out, what 
one Parliament has enacted another Parliament (or indeed the same 
one) can repeal. But to Mr. Beattie, the mover of the first amend- 
ment, who belongs to one of the Irish Labour parties and sits for 
West Belfast, the future of Northern Ireland is no concern of 
the legislatures at Westminster or Belfast. His lack of enthusiasm 
for the latter is understandable in view of his recent failure to 
secure re-election to it. He was followed by Mr. Bing, the Socialist 
Member for Hornchurch, who devoted himself to an attack upon 
the Northern Ireland Government. He supported this by a mass 
of detailed allegations but did not give particulars by which they 
could be verified. Mr. Haughton and Mr. Harden, two Ulster 
Unionists whose voices are heard only too rarely at Westminster, 
replied in speeches whose moderation and restraint contrasted very 
favourably with their opponents’, and Mr. Bramall from the Socialist 
benches made a reasoned defence of the clause. 

* * * * 

The most effective and, in the event, most heavily barbed attack 
on the protecting of the frontier of Northern Ireland was made by 
Mr. Hale, the Socialist Member for Oldham. Mr. Hale is one of the 
ablest and quite the fastest speaker in the House, and on Monday 
night he put his case well. His point was that the consent not of 
the “ Parliament” but of the “ people” of Northern Ireland should 
be the condition precedent of Irish unity. But he could not deal 
with the Attorney-General’s question as to how and by whom the 
“people” was to be defined. But despite all the efforts of Mr. 
Herbert Morrison in winding up against the amendment, he took 
54 Members into the lobby with him. These included a number of 
Parliamentary Private Secretaries, and later in the week we learnt 
that these had been relieved of their honorary duties, 

* * * * 

On Tuesday the Licensing Bill was given a Third Reading after a 
truncated debate adorned by a powerful speech by Sir David 
Maxwell-Fyfe and a lively one by Commander Braithwaite. 
Wednesday brought the Second Reading of the Finance Bill. It was 
moved by Mr. Glenvil Hall, the well-liked Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury. He was obviously suffering from the fatigue which that 
immensely strenuous office imposes on its holders, and in a twenty- 
minute speech gave what Mr. R. A. Butler, who followed him, 
described as “a cursory summary” of the Government’s financial 
proposals. Mr. R. A. Butler and Mr. Robert Boothby both attacked 
the Bill and the policy behind it for failing to tackle the question 
of high British costs of production with their dangerous consequences 
as world trade became more competitive. Mr. Boothby, aided by 
his magnificent voice, made an immensely effective demand for 
whose effort the greater part of our vital export trade depends. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer wound up on a note of robust if 
restrained optimism. J. A. B.-C. 
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WAITING FOR PARIS 


O the waiting public the meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers which begins next Monday is an unopened 
book. Once it is opened, anything might happen. It 

might easily be the most important of all the post-war 
conferences—and that is true whether it fails or succeeds. 
But nobody knows. It should be recognised that this is 
no proper frame of mind in which to approach so important an 
occasion. Almost any other mind than a blank one would be 
appropriate, particularly when it is quite certain that the Russians 
will attend the conference with quite definite—but not necessarily 
acceptable—ideas about what they want to do. Consequently there 
is no need to make a secret of the most fervent hope that the three 
Western Foreign Ministers are themselves prepared with an equally 
firm and positive programme. There is no good reason why they 
should not be. Four years of failure to reach a post-war settlement 
have at least given them time to think. Ten months of the Berlin 
blockade have ended with a complete demonstration of the virtues 
of firmness. There is no reason to believe that the sudden Russian 
decision to re-open the roads caught the West completely unpre- 
pared, for in the New York conversations the Western represen- 
tatives favoured an earlier date for the meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers than did Mr. Malik himself. It certainly cannot 
be assumed that, since there is no detailed agenda—and nobody 
has made the slightest attempt to publish one—that nobody at the 
Foreign Office, the State Department or the Quai d’Orsay has 
thought of drawing one up. On the contrary the absence of pre- 
liminary talk about the agenda may be a good sign, since in the 
past the Russians have invariably used such talks as a means of 
entangling the parties in procedural disputes even before the main 
sessions have begun. 

Yet the fact remains that it is often—if not always—best for great 
historic parleys to begin not only with all the principals knowing 
what they want to discuss but with the public in the countries 
concerned knowing what that is, and also discussing it actively. 
And on this occasion, of all occasions, it is essential that not even 
the least responsible Western citizens should get the impression that 
Mr. Bevin, Mr. Acheson and M. Schuman are going to sit down 
in Paris with their hearts in their mouths—or in their boots— 
wondering what Mr. Vyshinsky is going to say. This conference 
is an opportunity—an opportunity which must be grasped hard in 
case it slips away—for the West to take the initiative in Europe. 
There is nothing to be gained from waiting to hear what awkward 
things the Russians may have to say about the withdrawal of 
armed forces from Germany, about currency changes, or about 
making a unified constitution of a kind which would involve the 
abandonment of everything accomplished at Bonn. These are sub- 
jects on which the Western Powers have perfectly good and success- 
ful policies of their own—so good, and so successful, that there is 
something to be said for putting them down openly on the agenda 
and setting about extending the benefits of four years of experience 
in the West to Germany as a whole. The crucial point about the 
military occupation of Western Germany—whose continuance was 
firmly advocated by both M. Schuman and General Clay this week 
—is that although the Germans may not like it, they do not fear it. 
Could as much be said of the Russian military occupation in the 
east ? Obviously it could not. And equally obviously, therefore, 
the Russians have something to learn from the Western Powers if 
they really want to secure the confidence of the German people 
and hasten the end of the occupation. 

Much the same is true of the currency issue. The Western 
Powers have shown a great deal more understanding of the problem, 
and technical skill in solving it, than the Russians can even pretend 
to. There was indeed a fleeting and obscure moment, during the 


discussions in Moscow last summer, when the Russians seme; 
to be on the verge of a reasonable concession. It is just possibh 
that at Paris that moment may come again. In any case, one 
is perfectly clear, and that is that the currency reform has done 
so much good in Western Germany that the Western Powers nee 
have no hesitation in advocating a single currency for the whole 
of Germany based on the principles already applied in the Weg 
And once again, with the question of political unity, it jg thy 
Western Powers who have the fullest right, on both moral an 
practical grounds, to take the lead. It might be thought from th 
way the preliminary speculations have gone that only the Russian 
wanted a unified Germany. But the Western Powers not only way 
it—they also know how to get it. The Bonn constitution, th 
Ruhr statute, the occupation statute and the provision for Germa 
participation in O.E.E.C. and the Council of Europe—all they 
things have solidity and substance. They make the pretensions gf 
a “ people’s ” democracy look silly. A system in which the officig 
candidates are always elected to the Congress, as in this week’ 
performance in the eastern zone, is a pernicious pretence, withou 
much value even as propaganda. There is no point in being falsely 
polite about it. These devices stand in the way of peace an 
progress and nothing will be gained by leaving the Russians in any 
doubt about what the Western democracies think about them, — 
These arguments are not used out of hostility to the Russian, 
They spring from a policy which aims at the removal of all inter 
national hostilities. They are not negative. They are the positive 
components of Western policy. What is more—and this uw 
doubtedly is the heart of the matter—there is no final and con 
clusive reason why the conference should break down if th 
Western Powers go firmly ahead with their own ideas, even in 
the teeth of Russian opposition. For it may be that for the firs 
time since the war ended the Russians are really anxious tha 
a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers shall not end i 
failure. The Western Powers have something which looks lik 
a cast-iron position. If the Russians are merely obstructive, « 
if they are unwilling to give genuine proof that they are seekig 
a firm and lasting democratic settlement in Germany, then tk 
Western Powers—having really satisfied themselves in the Counc 
that progress is impessible—have only to go right ahead with tk 
policies on which they have already embarked in Western Germany. 
And it is very doubtful whether the Russians can afford to ke 
that happen, for these policies have been shown to lead to progres 
in very sharp contrast with the stagnation and discontent in tk 
eastern zone. In short, a position is arising which is very mud 
like that which arose in Berlin, where the Russians realised tha 
if they refused to change their policy the consequences would tt 
rather worse for them than for the Western Powers. In circum 
stances such as these the most firmly based of all settlements s 
possible—the settlement which is realised by each side to be cot 
sistent with its own interest. Berlin may really have been th 
turning point. We really may be on the way to clearer under 
standing—but only if the three Western Foreign Ministers play al 
their cards with care, with skill, and, above all, with firmness. 
Before any such progress can be assured it is essential that al 
distractions and side issues must be swept away. There is stills 
little to be done about the Berlin blockade. The absence of 


formal guarantee that it will not be reimposed, the persistence @ 
petty interferences with travellers, the refusal to forget those time 
wasting formalities which existed even before there was a complet 
blockade—all these are irritants which must be removed befor 
they become a real danger to progress in wider issues. The pre 
paganda which still pours out from the offices of Izvestia am 
Tagliche Rundschau must stop. So long as it goes on it can only 
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suggest that such conciliatory phrases as the Russians may use in 
Paris are not to be believed. Even if the broad smile on the face 
of Mr. Malik is found to have its counterpart on the equally flexible 
features of Mr. Vyshinsky, the fact remains that the issues out- 
standing are much too numerous and too difficult to be settled by 
facial expressions. If all that has happened is that the Russians, 
having tried intimidation and failed, are now going to try concilia- 
tion, without altering their basic policy, then that device must be 
swept aside too. There have been too many meetings of the Council 


of Foreign Ministers at which all the time has been spent on the 
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inessential activities of abuse, annoyance and recrimination. This is 
no time for another. This time real work must be done and the final 
settlement of Germany must be brought nearer. And this time both 
East and West may be in genuine agreement about that, however 
much they may differ about methods. Berlin has shown that the 
Russians cannot always make events move their way. Germany 
as a whole shows that they will lose rather than gain by a policy 
of marking time. And if all that is true, then it really seems that 
there is only one road left open, and that is the road along which 
the Western Powers are going. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE discussion in the Upper House of the Convocation of 

Canterbury on Tuesday on the question of permitting women 

to conduct prayers, at mattins and evensong, or give an 
address in church—to do in fact what lay readers (male) do at 
present—was adjourned pending consideration of the matter by the 
Lower House. That leaves room for hope that the wise guidance 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury may have its effect. A committee 
which has been studying the question produced a report which the 
Bishop of Southwark, who presented it, described as a complete 
impasse, since the differences of opinion were irreconcilable. But 
the discussion in the Upper House icaned heavily in one direction, 
the Archbishop and the progressive Bishops of Chichester and 
Bristol (Dr. Bell and Dr. Cockin) approving unequivocally the 
grant of this limited authority to women, while the newly-appointed 
Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Mortimer) took the opposite view. Judging 
by the only report I have seen of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
words, I am afraid Dr. Fisher must have been reading the New 
Testament, an exercise calculated to have an unsettling effect on 
any prelate. At any rate his general attitude was disturbingly 
reminiscent of St. Paul’s affirmation that in Christ there is neither 
male nor female ; and though some Bishops clearly think otherwise 
I cannot help feeling that St. Paul and the Archbishop make a rather 
strong combination. This at any rate is clear. If, when in every 
other walk of life the inherent equality of men and women is almost 
unreservedly recognised, the Church resolutely refuses such recogni- 
tion the movement away from the Church will receiv? one more 
stimulus. The Church may feel compelled to refuse recognition— 
I do not presume to pronounce on the rights or wrongs of that—but 
those members of Convocation at least who see no vital principle 
involved should consider well what the future of a static Church in 
an evolving world is likely to be. 

* * . . 

A distinction must be drawn between the enforced resignation of 
five Parliamentary Private Secretaries (not actually enforced in one 
case) and the expulsion of two M.P.’s, Messrs. Solley and Zilliacus, 
from the Labour Party. The latter action was taken by Transport 
House, and the prevalent comment (particularly by Labour members) 
was that it was a pity it was not taken long ago; the former was 
prompted by the Prime Minister, and a good many regrets (though 
no criticism) were expressed, particularly in regard to Mr. Mallalieu, 
Mr. Strachey’s P.P.S. But Mr. Mallalieu, like his colleagues, had 
acted with his eyes open, and labours, I believe, under no sense 
of injustice. In any previous Parliament it was taken for granted 
that if a P.P.S. wanted to vote against his party, above all when 
a three-line whip had been issued, he would resign his position first. 
Under the Labour Government there has been more laxity, but there 
has also been a fairly recent warning. The episode casts an instruc- 
tive light on Mr. Attlee’s character, in which there is more steel 
than always meets the eye. As for Mr. Zilliacus, as recently as 
last week he voted against the Atlantic Treaty in company with 
Messrs. Gallacher and Piratin, Platts-Mills and Pritt. He has chosen 
his associates appropriately. 

* * * * 

Life is beset with troubles, and I clearly made more for myself 
when I suggested last week that it was a pity that the Cambridge 
captain declared the University’s innings closed when Dewes and 
Doggart needed only 29 more runs to establish a world record (they 


had already beaten the English record) for a second-wicket stand. 
The balance of opinion seems to be against me, so far as readers 
of this column are concerned. When I turn to the Cambridge 
Review I find this: “ History will forget a victory over Essex, which 
is not really important to University cricket, but will long remember 
the golden chance that was lightly thrown away when two English 
and University batsmen required a mere 29 runs to bring back some 
of England’s lost honour.” Another Cambridge paper, Varsity, 
sought the views of various persons, including the Cambridge 
captain, D. J. Insole, who declared that “to turn the match into a 
scramble for records would have been against the interests of 
cricket as a game.” Perhaps. But since half an hour, or at the most 
three-quarters, would have been enough either to get the runs or 
to get one batsman out, I still hold that it would have been better 
to make cricket history than to diminish the prospect of the game 
ending in a draw—which, even with the declaration, it did. But 
obviously opinions will continue to differ on that. 
* * 7 * 

Who’s Who, indispensable as ever, is still expanding slightly, like 
sO many on whom the present predominantly farinaceous diet has 
the same effect. It still begins with Aaron, Richard Thomas (for I 
decline to countenance A.A. ; see Willis, A. A.) and still ends with 
Zwemer, Samuel Marinus (who belongs more properly to Who's 
Who in America). Zilliacus, Konni, who catches my eye as I flip 
the pages, is as reticent as ever about his antecedents and associations, 
admitting nothing except that he has been “M.P. (Lab.) Gateshead 
since 1945. Member Secretariat League of Nations for 18 years.” 
(One even of these few words, “ Lab,” must now disappear.) In a way 
I should like to see Who’s Who getting smaller and more select (and 
in consequence costing a little less than 8§s.), but the process of 
reduction would obviously be painfully invidious. As it is, if we 
like praising famous men, here are, at a rough guess, some twenty-five 
thousand or so who, having been passed in by the guardian of the 
door, incontestably deserve our eulogies. That figure allows a margin 
for the refusal of obeisance to some who manifestly don’t. 

* * * . 

The enterprising publishers of the well-known Britain in Pictures 
series are issuing next week, with an eye no doubt to events a year 
ahead, three volumes on the three main political parties by prominent 
members of each of them—Mr. Glenvil Hall, Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, dealing with Labour, Mr. Nigel Birch, M.P., with 
Conservatism and Mr. R. J. Cruikshank, Editor of the News 
Chronicle, with Liberalism (of the Independent variety). These are not 
subjects that lend themselves conspicuously to pictorial treatment, 
and I see that only in the case of Labour is the leader of the party 
given the honour of a frontispiece, the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel (in company) being preferred for the Conservatives and 
Mr. Gladstone (in a bus, not therefore presumably in a hurry) for 
the Liberals. I should get Mr. Cruikshank to review Mr. Birch, 
Mr. Glenvil Hall to deal with Mr. Cruikshank, and Mr. Birch to 
express himself on Mr. Hall. I commend the suggestion to my 
colleague who orders such things 

* * = 7 

Sardines (which I mentioned last week), I am assured do not swim. 

Till they are safe in oil and in a tin they are something else ; and 


they can’t swim in the tin. Very well. JANUS. 
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ONE RUSSIAN IN BERLIN 


By REGINALD COLBY 


RUSSIAN colonel who supervised the removing of the 

barriers between the Russian sector and the rest of Berlin 

is reported to have declined a suggestion made by British 
pressmen to celebrate the occasion with a drink of vodka, on the 
plea of work. “But I will drink with you tomorrow,” he said. 
History does not record whether he did. Understanding, but not 
sharing, the enthusiasm of those on the spot who wanted to celebrate 
with the Russians, I murmured: “ Be careful ! ” I thought back to 
an October evening in 1945 when, having been sent out to Berlin by 
the Foreign Office to establish informal contacts with the Russians 
on cultural matters, I decided to visit the Red Army officers who 
edited the Tégliche Rundschau, the official mouthpiece of the 
Russians in Germany—a kind of Pravda in German. Looking back 
at the embarrassingly warm welcome these Russian  officer- 
journalists gave me (I stayed ten hours with them, they showed me 
films, took me on an exhaustive and exhausting tour of the news- 
paper offices) I admire my intrepidity in visiting them out of the 
blue, but blame my naiveté. I came back from the visit ready to 
knock anyone down who said we could not work with the Russians. 
And I had a fearful hangover the next day, from which I am still 
suffering. 

A few weeks later the Russians started their propaganda campaign 
to thrust their Socialist Unity Party down the throats of the Berliners 
and thereby enlarge their collection of “ancient cities and famous 
capitals.” What Warsaw was, that should Berlin become. They had 
as their weapons a subservient press and radio which they had added 
to their armoury during those fatal summer months of 1945 when 
they were alone in Berlin—an idyllic time to which their thoughts 
are always turning. Their propaganda was that all “ good Berliners ” 
should love the Russians and support the Socialist Unity Party “ for 
their own sakes”; and all “ Bad Berliners” were those who put 
their trust in the West, like “ Mr.” Reger, the editor of the Tages- 
spiegel in the American sector. This was the only paper in Berlin 
at the time to take up seriously the Russian challenge and oppose 
totalitarianism. 

Herr Reger, a brave man, became from that moment Enemy 
No. 1 of the Russians. The Tdgliche Rundschau, which set 
the tone for this propaganda campaign, did not stop at attacking 
the Germans who dared say “ No” to them, but lashed out at the 
“warmongers in London and Washington.” These diatribes were 
signed by such names as “ Orlov,” “ M. Sobinov,” “ D. Grigoritsch,” 
“W. Rosen” ; but I was glad—thinking of my visit to the paper and 
the friendly officers, especially the editor, Colonel Kirsanov—that at 
least none of them wrote the articles. I imagined they came from 
Moscow, ready made, until I found out that “ Sobinov” was the 
favourite pen-name of the hospitable colonel who had drunk toasts 
with me to the eternal friendship of our two countries. Nevertheless 
he continued to smile at me at first nights, and was ready to drink 
more toasts at Allied parties. The Russians have the artlessness of 
children. They can kick you hard on the shins, and then look up 
smiling. Did it hurt all that much? A glass of vodka ? 

The heavy-weight on the Russian side was—and still is—Colonel 
Tulpanov, known as “Tulip” to his western colleagues. For we 
knew him well and drank vodka with him, too. He was—and still is— 
the “ Chief of the Russian Propaganda Services in the Russian Zone ” 
(this title is written on his official writing paper, so he makes no 
bones about it). Sitting in the Allied Control Council building in 
Berlin he and the other Allied representatives would try to work 
out a common policy for German cultural affairs on such matters 
as newspapers, books, radio, films and the theatre. These meetings 
were always abortive. How could they be otherwise when one 
remembered the Russian’s title? But our social contacts were 
always gay. It was so easy and indeed interesting to talk with the 
Russians about ballet, Priestley’s novels which, they said, were so 
popular in the Soviet Union, and modern Soviet poetry ; but so hard 
10 come to an agreement about the inter-zonal exchange of newspapers 
and impossible to make them abandon Radio Berlin which, although 
in the British sector, fifty yards away from our H.Q., was guarded 


by Russian sentries, with a Russian officer sitting inside. And he 
sits there stil] today. 

It is said that in a dictatorship individuals have no power except 
those few at the top. I would challenge this theory in the Case 
of Colonel Tulpanov. Without guessing at his real place in the 
Soviet hierarchy let us glance at what he does in Germany, where. 
incontestably—he is the expert on German cultural and Political 
affairs. I doubt whether many other Russian officials in Germany 
have a German degree ; Tulpanov took his at Heidelberg. He jg 
a Russian who knows the Germans and likes them. And many ot 
them return his affection, especially the intellectuals whom he 
protects. In 1933 he was the Russian chosen by the Kremlin to 
welcome the German Communists who sought refuge in Russia: 
he looked after them in the "thirties, saved them from the clutching 
hands of the Gestapo during the brief Russo-Nazi accord, and jp 
1945 returned them to Germany, where they were given key positions 
which they sull hold today. Men like Wilhelm Pieck, the 73-year. 
old chairman of the Socialist Unity Party, an homme de paille, by 
known as William the Third on account of his swoilen head due tw 
Russian flattery (his bust is on sale in the shops) ; Walter Ullbricht, 
the éminence grise of the party, so powerful that he can give orders 
to Russians ; Johannes Becher, the proletarian poet of the "twenties 
and early “thirties who now drives about Berlin in a Mercedes car 
and is President of the Kulturbund ; Mahle, the radio chief who 
can insult Great Britain in her own sector from Radio Berlin; 
Wandel, the President of the Cultural Department of the Soviet Zone 
—All Tulpanov’s men, his grateful shadows. 

It must be admitted that Colonel] Tulpanov is “ much better at 
culture” than his allies. For instance he is always at first nights; 
you can see him sitting in the front row—if it is at a theatre jn 
the Russian sector—discussing the play intensely with his Soviet 
cultural officers. Germans will bow to him respectfully from twenty 
yards away ; their whole future might depend on finding him at the 
right expansive moment. The Méwe club for German theatre and 
film people in the Russian sector is one of Colonel Tulpanov’s ideas ; 
an excellent one too, for let us give credit where credit is due. He 
opened it in 1946 when there were no cafés or restaurants in Berlin 
and made it into a refuge amid the ruins and drabness where 
prominent Germans could have good meals at very low prices in 
comfortable surroundings. He took over the old Biilow palace for 
the club, and appointed one of his officers—a major—to look after 
it. We did none of these things. But what did this protection of 
German culture and the performance of beautifully-staged plays 
serve when every move the Russian colonel made was directed at 
creating a schism between his country and his Western Allies ? 

Take the play The Russian Question, a caricature of American life, 
written by a Russian who spent a few months in America. To have 
staged this play in Berlin was lamentably malicious. The same 
year—1947—saw the unleashing of the campaign to blacken the 
Western Powers by the Russian-controlled Press and radio. “All 
the Hamburg police are Nazis.” “ Nazi internees’ camps are luxury 
homes.” “The British are re-forming the Wehrmacht with a view 
to attacking Russia.” “Western Germany is becoming a dustbowl.” 
And finally the Ruhr. Here Russian propaganda could never make 
up its mind. It was stated at one moment that we were stripping 
it out of fear of competition ; at the next that we were building it 
up like a colony. All this was said by Germans two years after their 
defeat, Germans who felt safe under Russian protection. 

When Western Germany showed all the signs of a normal recovery 
and the Russians saw their prize slipping away they turned their 
propaganda on Berlin. “The Anglo-Americans are leaving Berlin.” 
stated their Press and radio. Official pronouncements to the contrary 
were given as much publicity in the Russian sector Press as in the 
Western sector Press. It all helped to confuse the Berliner, especially 
if underneath Mr. Bevin’s pronouncement it was added that a group 
of British and Americans had arrived in Frankfurt to look for 
quarters. Then it was the turn of the air-lift. Two children living 
in Russian Berlin of the future ask their grandmother to “ tell them 
again the fairy story of how Berlin was to have been kept supplied 
by air. (Téagliche Rundschau Aug. 15th, 1948). Another cartoon in 
the same paper shows a German carrying a parrot which keeps of 
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sayin “We are staying in Berlin.” Asked where he found it he 

lies: “It belongs to the American who has just left my flat in a 
tearing hurry for the west.” 

I have not mentioned our counter-measures. Naturally the 
Russians did not have it their own way. I have tried to show how 
relations between us and the Soviet Union have been envenomed by 
a propaganda now proved bankrupt; and that one man has been 
the force behind this propaganda; Colonel Tulpsnov. When the 
“cold” battle for Berlin moves to “another part of the forest” next 
week would it not be in the interest of general peace for our delegates 
to ask the Russians to give pledges that this campaign has now 
definitely ceased? The pledge which would carry the greatest 
conviction would be to hear that Colonel Tulpanov had been recalled 
Then we might drink vodka with the Russians safely. 


to Moscow. 
But on Tuesday Colonel Tulpanov became a Major- 


We might. 
General. 


MORALS ON THE RHINE 


HOUGH public discussion of the morals of the National 

Service man in the British Army of the Rhine has tended 

to die down, there is no doubt that the so-called dangers of 
service in Germany still cause concern in many quarters—as indeed 
they should. It so happens that for some days earlier this month 
I enjoyed—the verb needs all the emphasis I can give it—the 
hospitality of a famous British regiment stationed in the Ruhr. I 
was able to discuss what I would rather call the welfare than 
the morals of the National Service men with the commanding officer, 
the second-in-command, the chaplain, the medical officer, several 
company officers and some National Service men themselves, includ- 
ing one subaltern who, having started as a National Service private, 
was better qualified than most other officers to speak with 
authority of the average National Service man’s way of life. It was 
a rather intensive though necessarily inconclusive enquiry. 

The essential question as I see it is twofold. Is everything done 
that could reasonably be done for the welfare of the National Service 
man? And if the answer to that is, as it must be, Yes, are the 
temptations that cannot be completely guarded against such as to 
make service in Germany something to cause more anxiety from the 
moral point of view than service at home ? A word about welfare 
first. The National Service man goes out in a draft after ten weeks’ 
preliminary training in Britain. On his arrival he is given (with 
the rest of his draft) a general talk by the C.O., and others from 
different angles by the medical officer and the chaplain. He then 
does what is called “ continued training” in a special company, under 
a singularly wise and sympathetic officer, before being drafted off 


to the company in which he will spend the rest of his time. As 
soon as he has arrived the officer in question sends a letter to his 
parents telling them that the boy is now with the regiment, where he 
will be well looked after and helped to make the best of his time. It 
is actually a roneoed letter—at that early stage there is only the 
same thing to say in each case—but in another regiment the company 
officers write individual letters by hand. 

That might not seem very much, but to see, as I did, the file 
containing replies—ranging from the neat typewritten letter of the 
professional man to the illiterate and hardly legible, but often deeply 
moving, scrawl of an anxious mother or grandmother—showed 
plainly how much even the roneoed letter could mean. It invited 
the parent to write about anything that might be worrying him, 
and in many cases the invitation was accepted. Could the boy 
possibly be spared for harvest? Answer: The local Agricultural 
Committee must apply for him. Arthur hadn’t written home for 
three weeks ; was anything wrong with him ?. Answer—by telegram: 
Arthur was fit and well and would be writing at once. And so on. 
And at the end of the “ continued training ” period the captain writes 
igain, this time an entirely personal letter, explaining that the boy 
issing into other hands, saying what sort of work he will 
ying, and adding anything that a parent properly concerned 
All that seems to be 


Is now 
now be d 


b l , 
About his son’s welfare should want to know 
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admirable. So, incidentally, is the Y.M.C.A. book. It lies on 
the table in the entrance hall of the ¥.M.C.A., with pages indexed 
county by county. Every recruit is invited to enter his name there 
in the appropriate place, as his predecessors have done, which means 
that he can locate at once anyone from his own county, and possibly 
enough his own town or village, and with reasonable luck find a 
friend at once that way. 

So much for one side of the balance-sheet. Now for the other. 
But first it is necessary to ask what is expected of the Army. Is 
it enough for it merely to maintain moral standards, or is it required 
to raise them ? That is a very relevant question, for today the whole 
population, literally from Etonians to Borstal boys, is swept into 
the Army’s net. In the old days a would-be recruit could be rejected 
on grounds of character. Not so now. It is indeed the unruly wills 
and affections of sinful men with which the Army has to deal. And 
instead of boys going out to Germany to learn evil, an alarming 
proportion go out in a position to teach it. When the medical officer 
of one regiment questioned a draft of 42 National Service recruits 
on arrival, 75 per cent. of them admitted to having had sexual 
experience already. ‘This is probably an abnormal case, but not 
necessarily, when it is recognised what the slums of great cities can 
produce. What is to be expected of boys from homes with no 
kind of contact with religion and virtually no moral standards, cast 
loose from the restraints of school at fourteen or fifteen? On that, 
one small incident is illuminating. An officer who was to give a 
lecture to a batch of National Service men looked in and said he 
would have to be ten minutes late ; one of the men might give a 
bit of a talk in the interval. There was a pause, and then one said: 
“ All right, Pll tell you about my school,” and he did. It was a 
famous public school, and his audience iistened fascinated but 
incredulous. “What? Can’t smoke? Can’t make a date with 
your girl?” And so forth. The two nations. In the one case 
emancipation into the pleasures and dissipations of manhood at 
fifteen ; in the other sound discipline and wise training till eighteen. 
There is something to change here, and in the matter of morals 
the home is answerable for ten times more than the Army. 

But is there opportunity ? And is there temptation? There is 
certainly the former, which is by no means necessarily synonymous 
with the latter ; there are plenty of opportunities at home for soldiers, 
and anyone else, who want them ; week-end passes provide all that 
anyone could ask for. As for opportunities in Germany—well, there 
are woods and there are women. Anything that happens happens in 
the open air. There is little or no question of brothels in towns, 
The troops, as I said in another connection last week, are not for 
the most part quartered in towns. That some National Service men 
resort to women is undeniable ; whether the proportion is greater 
than the proportion of those who had done so before they came out 
is very doubtful. Recruits on arrival are earnestly warned against 
doing anything of the kind, and instructed as to precautions if they 
do. They are issued with prophylactics, in some cases if they ask 
for them, in others whether they do or not. The arguments for that 
course are obvious, the arguments against it perhaps more obvious, 
It is a difficult question, and much thought is being given to it on 
the spot. Statistics of venereal disease have little real relation to 
morals, but it is worth mentioning that in one regiment which 
includes some 500 National Service men cases of V.D. among the 
latter between December, 1947, and this month numbered four, one 
of those concerned being a Borstal boy. (Among National Service 
men in the B.A.O.R. as a whole the figure for 1948 was I per cent.) 

One suggestion, that the presence of British soldiers with well- 
lined pockets in the midst of an impoverished population is a danger 
in itself, may be disposed of at once. Western Germany since cur- 
rency reform is by no means impoverished, and the average National 
Service man, by the time he has made various allotments (semi- 
voluntary, semi-compulsory saving and so forth) finds himself with 
an average of ros. a week to play with, not in German money, but 
in British Army vouchers, and the bulk of that goes straight to 
N.A.A.F.L. for cigarettes or drinks—by no means necessarily alcoholic, 
Nor has he so much It is true that he 
often has little to do after about 5.30, but many men are so tired 
reading the papers at the Y.M.C.A., and drinking 


spare time on his hands. 


by then that after 
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tea or cocoa or beer, they go early to bed and make a long night 
of it. On Saturdays (I speak of one particular regiment) they can 
go in trucks to the nearest large town—but to the British cinema, 
the British canteen and the British club. Several men told me they 
were glad to have the experience of a foreign country, but in fact 
they see very little of individual Germans. One man said the only 
German he had spoken to after several months with the regiment was 
a sergeant’s wife—for there is some inter-marrying, not usually with 
very satisfactory results 

What, then, should be the final conclusion ? 
clusion is that morality in sexual matters is not something specifically 
matters, and should not be so 
regarded It is a 
question of character or of religious conviction and the strength 
which that imparts. It is idle to expect men to whom religion never 
meant anything to act as though it did. And it is unfair to blame 
the Army for something that has fundamentally nothing to do with 
the Army at all. The particular conclusion is that in this matter 
of sexual morals in the Rhine Army it is no doubt true that men 
who have led irregular lives at home can, and will, live irregular 
lives abroad, though in some cases discipline and the tradition of the 
regiment may have a corrective effect. Will men who have lived 
clean lives at home be less likely to live clean lives in Germany ? 
I doubt that very much. If a boy I was responsible for was doing 
his National Service, I would as soon see him in the Rhine Army 
as on Salisbury Plain—from some points of view sooner. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH 


By KATHARINE WEST 
N May 22nd, 1849, Maria Edgeworth died at the age of 
eighty-two in the arms of her third stepmother, who was a 
year younger and lived to write her life. Not that Miss 
Edgeworth’s life was especially eventful. It is true that she travelled 
and met many of her distinguished contemporaries. But the greater 
part of her life was spent immersed in a family, and filled with work 
in the house and at her desk. Though she had no children of her 


The general con- 


different from morality in other 
Morality, in current phraseology, is indivisible. 


own, her father, Richard Lovell Edgeworth, married four times and 
had twenty children. Maria, as the eldest, had to act as mother 
during the brief marital interregnums, and provide continuity and 


cohesion for the several families. Above all, she had to educate them 








according to her father’s theories. 

Richard Lovell Edgeworth (1744-1814) was a remarkable man— 
an inventor whose mind teemed with telegraphs and one-wheeled 
chaises, the disciple of Rousseau, the friend of Josiah Wedgwood, 
Erasmus Darwin and Thomas Day, the benevolent despot of his 
Ir estate at Edgeworthstown, a tyrannical yet lively paterfamilias. 
From Rousseau and Day (the author of Sandford and Merton) he 
imt 1 educati onal doctrines which he ruthlessly carried out on 
his children. And if some of these children went to the bad or died, 


the supply was kept up by his marriages with four beautiful, intelli- 
His earliest attempts were not 
introduced to Rousseau 
in Switzerland, afterwards ran away to sea. Maria herself suffered 
hysical than psychological experiments. She was sent 
o a London scl ey tried to increase her 
diminutive stature by hanging her by her neck from a beam ; and 


gent and submissive young women 


successful. The eldest son, who was actually 
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when she had trouble with her eyes she was dosed at dawn with 
nauseous tar-water by the great Thomas Day in person. 

By the time the children of Mr. Edgeworth’s second and third 
wives (Honora and Elizabeth Sneyd) were growing up, Maria was 
6 \ g r Fortunate] ‘ é hild-lover, who would 
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today. One cannot help wondering, however, if they might not have 
been even better but for the influence of Mr. Edgeworth. For he 
was a Utilitarian and a Rationalist, who believed that reason jg the 
master of the universe, usefulness the sole criterion of value, and 
man (exemplified in Richard Lovell Edgeworth) the measure of gj] 
things. 

Had he confined these theories to the admirable and curiously 
modern treatise on Practical Education (1798) which he wrote in 
collaboration with Maria, al] would have been well. Unhappily he 
regarded the stories, too, as propaganda pamphlets. Thanks to his 
influence they are uncompromisingly practical. Only social virtues 
are extolled ; the moral is always secular, and rewards are earned in 
this world, not the next. Indeed, the unfailing regularity with 
which such rewards were forthcoming must have caused disilly. 
sionment in many young readers when they found them less to be 
counted on in real life. 

Like Mr. Gradgrind in Dickens’ Hard Times, 
idolised facts and deplored the faculty of wonder. He therefore 
naturally disapproved of fairy stories. Yet the fairy-story element 
was not entirely eliminated by his daughter. Her tales typically 
contrasted a good boy with a bad. The good one, by working hard 
or by inventing such pretty novelties as heather mats, excites the 
interest of a fairy-godmother in the shape of some benevolent spin- 
ster or rich old gentleman. His fortune is made, and he lives 
happily ever after. Whereas the bad boy idles, cheats or gambles 
his way to a disagreeable end. It must be understood, however 
that the children were not born good or bad ; they had merely been 
brought up well or foolishly. For it was an axiom with the Edge- 
worths that nature counted for little, while nurture was all- 
important. 

Although Miss Edgeworth’s contrasts of sense and sensibility may 
have bred complacency and starved the imagination, her children’s 
stories compare favourably with those of her contemporaries in 
many ways. Her secular view of life, for instance, saved her from 
the cloying morass of piety. She was, moreover, cheerful, Death- 
beds are rare in her stories ; and when parents had to die to provide 
a full complement of self-reliant orphans, they died briskly and 
astringently. She was also an early exponent of kindness to 
animals—a creed which she shared with Thomas Day and the Misses 
Anne and Jane Taylor. 

Towards children, too, Maria Edgeworth was unusually merciful 
In the stories of that time smal! nursery faults were normally 
followed by appalling retribution. Little girls who lighted matches 
were burned to death, and the theft of a penny led inevitably to th 
gallows. Every children’s tale was a cautionary tale. It may be 
claimed, of course, that such horrors gave the average child exactly 
what he wanted, and there is some truth in this. But even so is it 
moral to pander to childish Just for blood ? Moreover, many children, 
even the most bloodthirsty, must have been shaken by the bland 
assumption that these disasters might any day befall themselves. 
After so many dreadful warnings it must have been reassuring to 


Edgeworth 








punished only by a thorn in the finger or a drop of sealing-wat 
on the hand. 

The Parent’s Assistant (1800) contained, despite its forbidding 
title, the mellowest of Miss Edgeworth’s children’s stories. Poetry 
is forever peeping out between the precepts. In Simple Susan, for 
instance, the gathering of children to weave their May Day garlands 
has the idyllic quality of Blake’s Echoing Green. Sir Walter Scot 
confessed that he could not put the story down without a teat. 
But Miss Edgeworth did not only write for children, nor were tears 
the only tribute paid her by Scott. He stated that his own stores 
were influenced by Castle Rackrent and her other tales of Iris 
life, and he was not the only author to admit It is st 
to think that we owe Fathers and Children and A House of Gentie- 
folk to the inspiration of Maria Edgeworth. Yet Ivan f 
heard them read aloud as a boy, and wrote years 
probable, that if Maria 
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wrote some novels of high society, of which Belinda 
once the best and the best known. Jane Austen thought 

exuberant, witty, absurd conglomeration of fashionable 
Yet Maria Edgeworth and her father 


Sne also 
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mal principles. 


fe and 
go doubt saw it as just a moral tale for adults—a post-graduate 
yurse in Practical Education. Thus Maria Edgeworth found an 


for her affections in a crowded home, and for her intellectual! 
in three separate streams of writing. She exercised a steady, 
y influence during her life and for years afterwards. Even today 
ach us much about letting children bring themselves up 





she can fe 
sensibly. It is fitting, therefore, that we should remember her this 
ear, a century after her life and vigour simultaneously ended. 


SPECIALISATION ? 


HE bogy of educational specialisation has haunted most 
recent controversy. The Ministry of Education, in its 
circular describing the new “ General Certificate of Educa- 

tion,” expresses the hope that schools will “resist all temptations 
to countenance undue or premature specialisation.” Schoolmasters 
blame the universities for imposing excessive specialisation on sixth 
forms, and the universities admit somewhat shamefacedly that they 
illow undergraduates to get a degree in one or at most two subjects. 
A university college at Stoke-on-Trent is being founded on the plat- 
form of offering a new curriculum which will avoid the specialisation 
that prevails at most other universities. The University Grants 
Committee, in its last report, refers timidly to “the general educa- 
tional case for the broadening of studies.” The layman recalls the 
uid gibe that the penalty of learning more and more about less and 
255 is in the end to know everything about nothing. 


These almost universal criticisms of a general trend in our whole 
-ducational system towards greater specialisation of study might be 
salutary enough if it were always clear whether all specialisation or 


ne forms of it were being condemned, and if the only alter- 














lative put forward were not simply to multiply the number 
yects which a schoolboy or an undergraduate must study. 
ur methods of study which are wrong, to multiply the 
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teach people how to learn for themselves. We have encouraged them 
to be too passive and too limply receptive in their education, and 
have not concentrated on infecting children, before they leave school, 
with that vigorous curiosity, that critical spirit of enquiry and thirst 
or further intellectual and aesthetic experience, which are the greatest 
egacy of a sound education. There is little doubt that the chief 
reason for this failure (to which, of course, there are some notable 
exceptions) is the underlying belief that they must “ know” so much 
before they leave school, and to generalise studies more widely and 
for still longer would inevitably increase this tendency. It is broadly 
true that the more elementary and the more general the character 
of study, the more dependent is the pupil on his teacher. More has 
to be taken on trust, more learned by heart and stuffed into ths 
memory, more passively received as information. Only when he haa 
penetrated deeper into his sector of study does the student “g 
the feel for it,” and acquire both the ability and the self-confidence 
(and perhaps even the interest and curiosity) to explore its further 
recesses for himself. If he never goes into it more deeply, the average 
student will never acquire the spontaneous spirit of enquiry and the 
critical faculty needed for the vital tasks of self-education. Yet we 
tend to neglect this aspect more and more and sacrifice it ¢ 
giving a smattering of knowledge about more and more subjects, 
such as a maturer student could quickly acquire on his own from 
any public library. 

And now this fallacy is spreading to the discussion of university 
education, so that for undergraduates the school-leaving age would 
be virtually raised to twenty-one. They would study perhaps fewer 
subjects than at school, but still in the same general and therefore 
inevitably passive and superficial manner. They would emerge well 
enough equipped to populate brains-trusts or quiz-programmes, but 
few would have gained that detailed insight, that depth of under- 
standing, that scholarly respect for awkward facts, which it has in the 
past been an essential purpose of university education to cultivate. 
It has become 
erature or the arts 
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than before, and each, in the end, will be equipped on graduation 
to begin his real education—that which he pursues on his own for 
the rest of his life. 

The schools have nearly the first sixteen or eighteen years of a 
child’s life ; the graduate has all the rest of his life in which to 
pursue general studies, with all the facilities of libraries, adult 
education and the rest to help him. For the universities not to 
spend the precious three years of the undergraduate’s life in giving 
him that insight, mental discipline and critical ability which specialisa- 
tion alone can provide would be to abdicate their chief educational 
function. 


FOLEY SQUARE MARATHON 


By EDWARD MONTGOMERY 
New York 
That is how, in 
judge himself 


6 HIS is the goldarndest trial I ever saw.” 

a moment of exasperation, the presiding 
described the proceedings in the trial of eleven members 
of the American Communist Party, which is now in its eighteenth 
weck of hearings in the Federal Court House in Foley Square, New 
York City. It is probable that no British judge has ever been forced 
to descend to the vernacular to characterise the proceedings in his 
own court-room. It is also probable that, if he did so, he would be 
subject to at least a mild reproof from the Law Lords when the 
case was brought to them on appeal. But then no British judge 
would ever have to face the incredible difficulties and complexities 
that Judge Harold R. Medina has had to contend with in conducting 
the trial over which he is presiding. Nor would a British judge put 
up for five minutes with the deliberate baiting by defence counsel 
which Judge Medina has endured for nearly a hundred wearying 
court-room days. If he had to, he might well be tempted to use 
the stronger adjective for which Judge Medina cautiously sub- 
stituted the old New England farmer’s euphemism. 

When the trial opened on January 17th of this year, it had already 
been in the making for over eighteen months. The eleven defendants 
were indicted on July 2oth last year by a New York Federal grand 
jury, which had been specially empanelled more than a year before 
to investigate the activities of the Communist Party in the United 
States. Originally there were twelve under indictment, but the trial 
of William Z. Foster, the national chairman, has been stayed. The 
eleven are charged with conspiring to organise a group or society 
which advocates and teaches the overthrow and destruction of the 
Government of the United States by force and violence, in violation 
of the Smith Act of 1940. This Act, whose chief provision was to 
require the registration with the federal ss of all 


tic aliens 
resident in America, was g security measure passed in the days of 


authori 


Nazi-Soviet collaboration, and was directed equally against both 
Fascist and Communist subversive activity Conviction for an 
offence under the Act carries maximum penalty of ten years’ 
imprisonment and/or a fine of $10,000 


The date originally set for the trial was October 1sth of last year. 
But by 

until January 17th. Immediately it opened the 
the legality of the system by which federal juries are chosen in the 
Southern District of New York. Defence counse] charged that this 
system was “ discriminatory, invalid, illegal and unconstitutional.” 
They claimed that the procedure for empanelling juries “ system- 
atically excluded the poor, the working class, women, and other 
minorities ” especially Jews and Negroes. Therefore, they contended, 
it would be impossible for the defendants to receive a fair and 
impartial trial. 

The proceedings on this issue, which virtually became “ a trial 
within a trial” with the Government as the defendant and the 
accused as plaintiffs, consumed over seven weeks. One witness alone, 
Professor Doxey Wilkerson of the Jefferson School of Social 
Research, took up eight days in demonstrating to the court with 
elaborate diagrams and charts how the empanelling system produced 
juries exclusively composed of wealthy residents of Park Avenue and 
and elements. On March 4th Judge 
Medina handed down a thirty-two page wr ] 
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defence’s challenge. One of the curious background aspects of this 
was that, in his last big case as a trial lawyer before his appointment 
as a Federal judge in 1947, Judge Medina had-appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court on behalf of two labour leaders whom he was 
defending against charges of extortion, on the ground that the jury 
which convicted them was biased because it was made up of 
“persons from the upper economic and social stratum” and there- 
fore not “a true cross-section of the community.” 

But the best support for Judge Medina’s ruling, and the complete 
refutation of the defence challenge, was provided by the composition 
of the jury itself as finally selected by the system that had been under 
attack. When the “twelve good men and true” finally took their 
places in the jury box on March 16th, there were among them three 
Negroes (including the woman foreman), two unemployed, twé 
manual workers, two with “names usually considered Jewish”. 
as the New York Times delicately put it—and only one person wi 
might by the widest definition be described as coming from the 
wealthy upper class, the playwright and producer Russell Janney, 
Among the others were a part-time dressmaker, the wife of a taxi- 
driver, a retired beer salesman, a telephone maintenance worker, a 
former stenographer-typist, a department store clerk. 

The eleven defendants who face the jury across the court-room 
comprise the top leadership of the Communist Party in America, 
They are all either members of the national board of the party or 
chairmen of district branches. The first witness seemed 
to confirm this prediction. He was Louis F. Budenz, former 
managing editor of the Daily Worker, who left the party in 1945 
after Browder’s expulsion, became a Catholic, and is now a professor 
at -Fordham University. Like many apostates, he has swung 
violently from one extreme to the other, and the quality of his 
testimony was prejudiced by his vehement anti-Stalinism. 

But the prosecution’s second witness was a real surprise, and a 
visible shock to the defence. A young advertising salesman from 
Boston, happily-married father of four children, devout member 
of his local Baptist church, named Herbert Philbrick, testified that 
up to the moment of his stepping into the witness-box to take the 
oath he had been a member in good standing of the Communist 
Party and had been active in party work for nine years. He testified 
further that during the whole of those nine years he had been in 
constant communication with agents of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and had reported to them faithfully on all aspects 
of party activity that came within his knowledge. Philbrick was not 
the only one. Witness after witness whom the prosecution has 
called since has testified to becoming members of the party with 
the knowledge and connivance of the F.B.I., and to keeping the 
F.B.I. continually informed of party activity. The F.B.I. apparently 
had nothing to learn from Communism on the tactics of infiltration. 

The pattern of the evidence given by these prosecution witnesses, 
of whom there have so far been twelve, soon lost all its novelty, 
and has by now become wearisomely repetitive—secret meetings, 
use of false names, efforts to infiltrate into trade unions, key 
industrial plants and government offices, the teaching of Leninist 
and Stalinist theories and tactics of violent revolution, the organisa 
tion of resistance to anti-Soviet foreign policy and preparations for 
sabotaging any war effort directed against the Soviet Union. And 
throughout it all the six defence counsel—and Eugene Dennis, who 
is conducting his own defence—keep up their constant barrage of 
baiting Judge Medina in an effort to make him lose his temper, and 
in a moment of anger do or say something that will give the defencé 
valid legal grounds for moving a mis-trial. He pointed out last 
week that of the 8,860 pages to which the record of the trial so faf 
ran, 1,554 pages were taken up by the arguments of defence counsel, 
though the defence has not yei even opened its case. 

But what is on trial in the court-house at Foley Square is much 
more than a trial of a judge’s patience, or even of the eleven 
defendants in the dock. It is a trial of the ability of a democracy, 
while preserving the political freedoms proper to democracy, t0 
lefend itself against political methods designed to destroy thosé 
reedoms. As well as being the “ goldarndest,” it is probably the 
most important trial of American constitutional government in its 
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“A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN” 


By IVY PINCHBECK 


EDFORD COLLEGE, the oldest of the university colleges 
for women, is celebrating its centenary this month. A 
search through the more important newspapers of a hundred 
years ago shows that the,Press made no reference to the founding 
of the Ladies’ College in Bedford Square, though it may well be 
that the founders shrank from the idea of publicity for their astonish- 
ing new venture. The proper state for womankind at that time, 
however, is delightfully portrayed in a large picture in the Illustrated 
London News for June 16th, 1849, of the bazaar opened under the 
patronage Of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, to celebrate the 
opening and provide an endowment for an asylum for aged 
governesses in “ the healthful locality of Kentish Town.” 

In the large tents erected in the grounds, aristocratic stall- 
holders are retailing elaborate feats of Berlin work, prints, trinkets 
and ornamental wares manufactured in the drawing-room by the 
daughters of the wealthier classes. The band of the Scots Fusiliers 
entertains fhe crowds of elegantly dressed ladies in flounced skirts 
accompanied by swallow-tailed escorts, and standing demurely on 
the edge of the crowd is a small group of indigent governesses, 
recipients-to-be of this “ benevolence of the public.” Looking on 
that picture one might well regard the scene as the closing of one 
age for women and the founding of Bedford College a few weeks 
later as the beginning of a new one. 

As part of the centenary celebrations there has been another 
garden-party this week in the grounds of the college. The guests 
were entertained by a play written especially for the occasion, but 
there was no bazaar, for the daughters at home, who in that earlier 
age produced the embroidered slippers and antimacassars in the 
drawing-room, have been transformed into students at college, read- 
ing for university degrees in preparation for a host of varied careers. 
The contrast denotes the changes that the last hundred years have 
produced in the lives of women. 

Bedford College was founded in 1849 by Mrs. Elisabeth Jesser 
Reid, a benevolent widow of varied philanthropic interests and an 
earnest would-be social reformer. All her life she had dreamed 
of “a college for women or something like it,” but not until she 
was sixty years of age did her dream begin to take shape. The 
college she visualised thus late in life had a moral purpose. It was 
to provide for the higher education of women, not that they might 
thereby prepare themselves to earn independence in careers, as was 
already being demanded by a few of her younger contemporaries, 
but that a better education might result in “the elevation of the 
moral and intellectual character of women, as a means to an improved 
state of society.” For it was her view that society could not be 
improved while one-half of it was kept in ignorance; “we shall 
never have better Men till men have better Mothers.” 

The education of girls in the mid-nineteenth century, apart from 
a few notable exceptions, consisted of showy accomplishments 
designed to equip them for the marriage market. The evidence given 
before the Schools Enquiry Commission in 1867 showed an almost 
incredible lack of competence in the schools available for the girls 
ot the middle and upper classes. The narrow range of subjects was 
taught in a slovenly and unsystematic fashion, thoroughness and 
accuracy were lacking, mental training was negligible. How could 
it be otherwise when the teachers and governesses themselves were 
untaught, and had for the most part been driven to their occupation 
by domestic misfortunes ? The inveterate prejudice of parents was 
blamed for this state of affairs, since they insisted upon accomplish- 
ments and what was “showy and superficially attractive,” and 
believed more solid attainments to be actually disadvantageous from 
the point of view of marriage 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century, serious attacks upon 
the follies and shortcomings of female education grew in number. 
Writers in Frazer’s Magazine, the Edinburgh and Westminster 
Reviews demanded for girls some mental discipline that would not 
leave them children but would prepare them efficiently for life. 
ven more powerful attacks came from the novelists. Thackeray, 
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Dickens, Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot used ridicule and biti 
satire on the educational follies of schools and parents alike Whi 
these demands for improved schools were an essential preliminary, 
to the better education of women, it is important to recognise how 
much more idealistic and visionary were the aims of Mrs. Reid in 
1849. It was no mere school that she had in view, but a collegd 
for higher education, in which instruction would be given “ on the 
same plan as in the public Universities” and which would lead “to 
the widening of women’s lives and outlook and to giving them a 
new freedom and object in life.” Such a vision was little short of 
revolutionary in the mid-nineteenth-century background. It is true 
that the idea of a ladies’ college had been anticipated. Mary Astell 
as early as 1694 had proposed such a foundation, and in 1697 Defoe, 
in a now almost forgotten essay, wrote vigorously in favour of an 
academy for women. “I have often thought of it as one of the most 
barbarous customs in the world that we deny the advantages of 
education to women,” he wrote, and “To such whose genius would 
lead them to it I would deny no sort of learning.” 

Midway between the century and a half which elapsed between 
these theoretical proposals and the actual founding of Bedford College, 
a practical scheme for the higher education of women almost 
materialised. In 1775 Elizabeth Montagu, the famous “ blue- 
stocking ” and leader of the intellectual society of London, inherited 
a huge fortune and large estates from her husband. Immediately she 
proposed to use her wealth to found and endow a college where 
women might receive a serious and scientific training, and offered 
the direction of it to Mrs. Barbauld. But, although highly educated 
herself, Mrs. Barbauld held the conventional view that learning, if 
acquired, must be concealed, by women. For it to be publicised by 
attendance at a college would never do. Mrs. Montagu thereupon 
abandoned the project, and seventy years elapsed before Mrs. Reid, 
another woman of energy and wealth, revived it. 

In the mean time great changes in the external world prepared 
the way. The Industrial Revolution entirely altered women’s position 
in society, while the French Revolution inspired and developed ideas 
of intellectual freedom, liberty and individualism. And although 
few contemporaries could accept Mary Wollstonecraft’s advanced 
views in her Vindication of the Rights of Women, during the first 
half of the nineteenth century women writers increasingly asserted 
their own views and criticised women’s education and their resultant 
position in society. The middle of the nineteenth century was there- 
fore a more auspicious time for Mrs, Reid’s venture, but, even so, 
the difficulties which faced the college in its early years were 
enormous and progress was painfully slow. 

Dame Margaret Tuke’s History of Bedford College describes in 
detail the bitter disappointments and misfortunes which more than 
once brought the college to the brink of failure. Thirteen professors, 
several of them men of distinction, were engaged for the opening, 
but the number of students was disappointingly low ; they came in 
tens instead of the hundreds expected. Although many of them 
were “ ladies of mature age,” they were ill-prepared by their previous 
education for the advanced courses offered. The lady members of 
the council were inexpert in matters of business and sometimes sadly 
inefficient in committee ; the finances proved inadequate for amenities 
and for the books and apparatus required for serious study. But 
gradually the college weathered the storm, and when in 1878 the 
University of London opened its examinations ts women, the 
students of Bedford College were among the first to avail themselves 
of the privilege offered them. 

When the jubilee was celebrated in 1899, Bedford had achieved 
the status of a university college, and was sharing in the funds 
assigned by Government to university education. The second fifty 
years have been years of consolidation and advance. They brought 
a Royal Charter in 1909, a new home for the college, with fine 
buildings and beautiful grounds in Regent’s Park, increased revenues 
and, on the academic side, increased facilities for advanced study 
and research. Today the college celebrates its centenary with a 
total membership of nearly a thousand, and numbers among its past 
students many women who have distinguished themselves in careers 
undreamed of by the fougder. 
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UNIVERSITY WIVES 


By JOHN R. TOWNSEND (Emmanuel College, Cambridge) 


OUR years ago the student from the wars returning with a 
wife and perhaps a couple of children was a figure who caught 
the public imagination. He was a rather overdrawn figure, 

perhaps, by the time the popular papers had finished with him. The 
ex-Desert Rat squatting in a Nissen hut, with a book on one knee 
and the baby on the other, was not really typical even then. Today 
the married student is a commonplace, and the newspapers have 
Jong turned elsewhere for feature material. But there are in fact 
more university wives now than there were in 1945. There are 
about 600 at Cambridge ; rather more at London, rather fewer at 
Oxford. Ex-servicemen are still coming up to the universities and 
are still marrying. The undergraduate’s wife living in a university 
town remains, and will remain for another three or four years at 
least, as a rather odd social phenomenon of the late 1940s and 
early 1950s. 

University wives are a strange assortment. The wide differences 
in social background of undergraduates do not show very much in 
their own speech, dress or interests, but they show enormously in 
the choice of wives, who appear at first sight to range all the way 
from the Colonel’s Lady to Judy O’Grady. All that can safely be 
predicted of the university wife is that she will be a totally different 
creature from the woman undergraduate. Rather older in years, 
and a good deal older in experience, coping with housing difficulties, 
a husband and possibly children, she does not refiect anything of the 
academic and collegiate atmosphere. 

The undergraduate’s wife is in an awkward position in that she 
does not really belong to either Town or Gown. She is not, usually, 
a member of the university, and has no part in most university 
activities. At the same time she is often looked upon with suspicion 
by townspeople, who are inclined to expect stand-offishness and 
affectation. These suspicions are usually unfair. The great majority 
of wives go to work, do their shopping and look after their homes. 
If they ever had any pretensions, they are in no position to maintain 
them. They have too many difficulties to grapple with. The greatest 
problem undoubtedly is the housing situation, which is particularly 
desperate in the university towns. At Cambridge accommodation 
in the town itself is expensive and very scarce, and many of the 600 
married couples are scattered over the countryside. Some of them 
even live across the county border in Essex, and—though these 
instances are certainly not typical—there have recently been married 
undergraduates who lived in a converted N.A.A.F.I. canteen and in 
a bus. Couples living miles away in the country are likely to feel 
especially cut off. The husband probably comes into Cambridge 
two or three times a week for lectures, and goes to his own college 
for nothing except supervision. He and his wife see little company 
during term, and often none at all during vacations. They have their 
counterparts at Oxford, and at London too, where the wilderness 
of suburbs takes the place of the Cambridgeshire countryside. 

University wives are not only scattered ; they are usually hard up. 
The great majority of married undergraduates are dependent to some 
degree on Government grants. These grants would be quite 
adequate if the cost of rooms were reasonable, but of course it is 
not. Three or four guineas a week is the average charge for a couple 
of furnished rooms ; five or six guineas for a flat. It is not possible 
to pay such rents out of a maximum yearly grant of about £360, and 
in fact the wife, unless she has children to look after, almost invariably 
goes out to work. It can be a hard life. One girl who lives with 
her husband five miles out of Cambridge comes into town on one 
of the half-dozen daily buses, does a full-time job in an office, and 
takes a lodger as well in order to pay the rent. 

The average wife puts up with these difficulties more or less 
cheerfully. She knew what they were before she took them on. 
She has, after all, the great compensation of being with her husband, 
giving him moral support and sometimes help with his work. She 
Jearns quite a lot about such things as Tripos examinations and the 
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ways of the university world. Her chief grouse is probably i 
cold-shoulder official attitude of the university, which hardly bothen 
to acknowledge her existence and certainly doesn’t take any interey 
in her problems. London University has its own housing bur 
which does its best to find accommodation for married students, by 
that is exceptional. At Cambridge the official attitude is that jt i 
a privilege for undergraduates to be allowed to bring their wiyg 
into residence at all and that the universigy is not in any way con. 
cerned with them. Some wives, however, have had their existence 
recognised by their husbands’ colleges to the extent of being asked 
to sign them in at night and countersign their certificates of 
residence. 

The cold official reception, and the time and worry which ap 
involved in house-hunting, are reasons why a proportion of unde. 
graduates leave their wives behind them and live in college during 
term. Many of these couples have no home of their own at af: 
the wife lives with her parents and her husband joins her during 
vacations. This is a solution which may be satisfactory in som 
cases ; it depends upon the people involved. But wives who ar 
resident in Cambridge condemn it unanimously. If house-hunting 
is a threat to marriage, they say, separation and living with relations 
are much greater ones. They would rather face the difficulties gf 
married life than avoid them. 

Husbands and wives agree that in practice marriage is no hindrance 
to academic work. Married men say they work more steadily and 
are less distracted by the more frivolous aspects of undergraduate 
life. They do not usually find it necessary to discontinue member. 
ship of university societies. They often- wish, however, that societies 
in general were more willing to find a place for the undergraduate’s 
wife. Some, such as the Union, are men’s organisations anyway. 
But of the 187 other political, cultural and sporting clubs in Cam- 
bridge only a handful admit undergraduates’ wives, and then only 
as an appendage to their husbands. There is no society in Cambridge 
which the wife can join in her own right. For such social difficul- 
ties nobody can be blamed. The truth is that the university way 
of life, with the college as its unit, is not suited to the needs of 
the married man, whose natural unit is the home. Home and college 
life could, of course, be combined if blocks of married quarters 
were built; but the strong argument against this is that marriage 
is only a temporary feature of university life, and will have dwindled 
to very small proportions in a few years’ time. Even if National 
Service continues, it may be assumed that most undergraduates will 
come into residence before they are twenty, and will take their 
degrees at the age of twenty-two or twenty-three, instead of twenty- 
five or twenty-six as at present. There is not likely to be an 
appreciable marriage-rate. 

Meanwhile, the age difference between the “normal” under 
graduate and the ex-serviceman is accentuated by marriage. The 
single man, whose activities naturally enough are centred upon his 
own community, does not associate much with his married con- 
temporaries. He is inclined to look upon them as staid and middle- 
aged, and they to regard him as young and immature. This division, 
which is an unfortunate one, has been recognised and accepted at 
Cambridge, where undergraduates have founded a University Married 
Club. This is a social centre where married students and their 
wives can go for a talk, a drink or an evening’s entertainment, and 
where, above all, they can meet other married couples. In the 
circumstances the formation of the club was a thoroughly practical 
move. But it was an admission that most married students and their 
wives had failed to find a place of their own in university life. 
While other clubs cater for people with a community of interests, 
a married club brings together people who have not necessarily 
anything in common except that they are all in the same boat. 

It is to be hoped that time will solve the problem of the married 
student by removing it altogether, or reducing it to such small pro 
portions that universities and colleges Will be able to take it in hand. 
Meanwhile, though there are a few who are acutely lonely or out 
of their depth, most university wives are realistic and resourceful, 
and therefore happy. They accept their situation and make the 
most of it. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N the Figaro for April 14th and April 23rd appeared two 

successive articles from the pen of Monsieur André Siegfried 

upon the subject: “What sort of French people do English 
people like 2?” Monsieur Siegfried is a scholar and a man of good 
will; he is a distinguished member of the French Academy, a 
balanced exponent of political and economic theory, and a man who 
has devoted many years of his life to the study of British and 
American institutions, habits and ways of thought. His views upon 
50 interesting and perplexing a problem should therefore command 
attention and respect. He tells us that, during a recent visit to this 
country, he conducted a private investigation, a personal Gallup 
poll. He began by taking as his tests or exhibits two eminent 
Frenchmen who, in his opinion, ought to have won our affection 
and regard. There was Monsieur Poincaré, for instance, whose 
political probity, whose scrupulous respect for the laws and regula- 
tions of his own country, should have made some appeal at least 
to our civic sense. There was Monsieur André Tardieu, a man of 
the world, always elegantly attired, trained from his early manhood 
in the amiable intercourse of diplomatic relations:—why was it 
that Monsieur Tardieu aroused in Englishmen (and incidentally 
in Americans also) an antipathy which could neither be concealed 
nor denied ? When Monsieur Siegfried addressed these questions 
to an Englishman who had known both of his exhibits he was 
aiswered with two words. “ Intellectual arrogance ” the Englishman 
replied. Monsieur Siegfried was interested by this answer and 
pondered upon it. He came to the conclusion that it was not 
atrogance in itself that the English hated, but only intellectual 
arrogance. “ The English,” he writes, “are always suspicious of 
intelligence ; but when intelligence becomes aggressive, then their 
suspicions are roused to actual animosity. It is preferable when 
conversing with Englishmen to conceal such intelligence as one may 
possess.” 

* 7 * * 

I do not agree with this generalisation. On the contrary, the 
educated Englishman derives much pleasure from the brilliance of 
the French mind. It was not merely men of the high intellectual 
level of Arthur Balfour who could liste entranced to the conversa- 
tion of Briand or Léon Blum: I have seen quite simpie Englishmen 
deriving mental delight from the verbal paradoxes and expanding 
images of Forain or Jean Cocteau. Although few Englishmen are 
brilliant conversationalists, most Englishmen are excellent listeners ; 
and although many Frenchmen can talk brilliantly, I have never met 
a Frenchman who enjoyed listening at all. Thus the Englishman 
can be blissfully happy listening to French conversation, provided 
only that he is not expected to compete, but can sit back quietly 
and observe the skill manifested, much as he would observe with 
pleasure a game of pelota. It is when he is expected, or obliged 
by circumstances, to play the game himself that a sense of humilia- 
tion comes to cloud his enjoyment. It is at this stage that the epithet 
“aggressive” enters into the argument. Monsizur Poincaré may 
have been a man of the highest patriotism and integrity ; Monsieur 
Tardieu may have been a man of fundamental good nature ; but 
what they both lacked were intellectual good manners. Poincaré, 
writably tapping his pince-nez against his thumbnail, was unable 
to hide his dislike of thoughts less meticulous than his own ; Tardieu, 
with the intellectual disdain of the Ecole Normale still acid upon 
his lips, would actually grimace with displeasure when confronted 
with the galoshes of the Anglo-Saxon mind. 


* 7 . * 


Monsieur Siegfried, I am glad to say, recognises and agrees with 
the distinction I have made. He admits that the English do not 
really mind the French being intelligent, or even brilliant, so long 
as they do not claim a world-monopoly ‘of these qualities and so 
long as they do not seek to impose their dialectics upon others. 
He admits that we like French people to be very French and that 
we are suspicious always of those of them who pretend to be 


English. Monsieur Paul Cambon and Monsieur de Fleuriau, fos 
instance, were two of the most popular ambassadors that have ever 
been accredited to St. James’s ; yet the former refused for twenty 
years to speak a word of English and the latter persisted in wearing 
a lavalliére, or floppy, tie. Monsieur Herriot, again, has always 
been liked in this country, and yet in many ways Monsieur Herriot 
is the most French Frenchman that there has even been. Yef 
Monsieur Flandin, with his golf clubs and his plus fours, never 
succeeded to a similar extent in winning the heart, or even the 
confidence, of the British public. Conversely, the French also 
prefer those Englishmen who correspond to their conceptions of 
what John Bull ought to be; they agree with Bismarck in feeling 
that one should always be suspicious of an Englishman who speaks 
French well; what they enjoy is the roast-beef French as spoken 
by Mr. Churchill and the late Lord Derby ; they find it so sincere, 
Thus in his second article Monsieur Siegfried proceeds to examin4 
the reverse of the medal and to consider what type of Englishman 
the French prefer. He evades the painful fact that the professional 
British francophils behaved during the dark days with far greatet 
loyalty and trustfulness than did many of the professional French 
anglophils. He treats the subject upon wider and more traditional 
lines. 
+ * * * 


He takes as his text the apophthegm of La Rochefoucauld:—- 
“We always like those who admire us.” He then divides the 
English into two categories, the “ merrie England” type and thé 
puritan type. Those who belong to the former category are able to 
appreciate the French art of living and to accord admiration. Those 
who belong to the latter type fail to appreciate the douceur de viuré 
and accord only disapproval. Thus the French liked Edward VII 
and Campbell-Bannerman, even as today they like Winston 
Churchill ; but they could never understand either Lloyd George 
or Ramsay MacDonald and they detested Philip Snowden, I am 
often irritated by the French tendency to exaggerate the depth and 
extent of our puritan tradition, even as I am often irritated by the 
British tendency to allow the superficial gaiety of the French tempera- 
ment to obscure the rather sombre seriousness which lies under- 
neath. I wish indeed that these fixed ideas regarding puritanism 
on the one side and frivolity on the other could be abolished from 
our ways of thinking. It would assist a better understanding between 
the two nations if these nineteenth-century conceptions were 
abandoned and if some more original and contemporary method of 
approach could be devised. It would be a good thing, for instance, 
if we were to concentrate upon the male qualities of the French 
people—their courage, their industry, their astonishing resilience ; 
and if they were to notice and consider the more feminine qualities 
which we possess—our gentleness, our humour and natural protec- 
tiveness. In this manner a more authentic level of appreciation, 
even of admiration, could be established, and mutual liking would 
follow by itself. It is true of course that those who enjoy good 
living enjoy France ; it may also be true that those who take an 
austere view of life derive no special pleasure from better cakes and 
ale. It is true that our intellectuals admire the diversity of the 
French genius, whereas our non-intellectuals (and they are many) 
remain unconscious of its charm. Fundamentally however the 
difference is one of temperament. 


* * * . 


The two temperaments (by which I mean the topmost layers of 
character) are certainly ill attuned. The two surfaces often grate 
so harshly against each other that the underlying conformity 1s 
not observed. Men such as André Siegfried are able to pierce 
below the surfaces and to esteem the qualities which lie below. But 
we shall not get much further by talking about merrie England 
and puritanism. The fundamentals of our unison must be a common 
need for self-preservation and a common faith in the rights of man. 
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The Lady’s Not For Burning. By Christopher Fry. (Globe.) 


PrGcasus and Parody are both good horses, but no owner should 
enter them for the same steeplechase. On Parody—as on a seaside 
donkey or an elephant in Regent’s Park—the author in effect offers 
the public a ride ; and the mare (I see her as a chestnut) is always 
jumping the wings of fences alongside her stable-companion, is 
always liable to bump if not to bore. Shakespeare, as Senor de 
Madariaga pointed out in a recent essay on Hamlet, sometimes put 
them both in for the same event ; but his Parody was ridden under 
rders. He enjoyed comparing somebody’s hair standing on end 
which it never would do anyhow) to quills upon the fretful porpen- 
ine ; it tickled him to slip into outrageous hyperbole without any- 
= noticing. But it was essentially a private joke, amusing mainly 
“ys the groundlings could be relied on to take it seriously and 
or the same reason incapable of spoiling the chances of Pegasus. 

It is the weakness of Mr. Fry’s brilliant and engaging poetic 
comedy (whose merits entitle it to be judged hypercritically) that 
Yhere is too much of compromise in its texture. Parody is always 
¢atching up with Pegasus, ancient thunder is too often punctuated 
by the pricking of small, contemporary balloons, the star-dust is 
too much diluted with drawing-room fireworks—lit, indeed, with 
a flourish so casual as to imply a proper contempt for drawing-rooms 
on the one hand and fireworks on the other: but, nevertheless, lit. 
The poet is always taking himself down a peg and we, gladly 
surrendering ourselves to the foaming torrent of his imagery, are 
as frequently being gently washed up in the shallows. 

But for all that this is a delightful play, with the sort of elusive 
and original charm which may recall—to those who saw it—Happy 
As Larry. It tells the story of a witch who wants to avoid being 
burned and a soldier of fortune who is equally anxious to be hanged. 
To fifteenth-century officialdom, bumbling but vaguely paternal, she 
pleads her lust for life, he anatomises his distaste for it ; and in the 
end he discovers in her a mistress better worth winning than death. 

t its best the writing is full of fire and music, and at its least good 
jt slips into a not unacceptable vein of home-spun whimsy. The 
Acting is admirable. Mr. Gielgud’s soldier, quizzical, rough and 
exigent for damnation, is a fine piece of work, and Miss Pamela 
Brown is magnificent as the witch. Miss Nora Nicholson is very 
good as an old lady, and so is Miss Claire Bloom as a young one. 
Messrs. Richard Burton, Eliot Makecham and Peter Bull all do well, 
and Mr. Esme Percy makes a fleeting and highly effective appear- 
ance. Mr. Gielgud’s courage in presenting this unusual play has 
been amply justified, and everyone who has a feeling for the sound 
of his own language should go to see it. 





A Man About a Dog. 


Ir may be that I owe my taste for the preposterous to a fairy god- 
mother, who, after making several dummy runs across my cradle, 
crash-landed and wrote off more important freight. But I have 
never been disposed to undervalue the salvage, and it was certainly 
a taste for the preposterous that enabled me to enjoy unreservedly 
A Man About A Dog. This play has a very simple and straight- 
forward plot. Dr. Riordan’s wife is unfaithful to him with a Mr. 
Kronin, who is attached to the United States Embassy in London. 
Dr. Riordan decides to murder Mr. Kronin, and to this end immures 
him in a dungeon, for the shrewd fellow reasons that if he is 
suspected of having had anything to do with Mr. Kronin’s dis- 
appearance he can just let him go again and Mr. Kronin will be 
deterred by fear of scandal from making any complaint about his 
period of solitary confinement. This is accordingly prolonged for 
no less than eight months, and I must say I thought Mr. Kronin 
took the whole thing in extraordinarily good part. His captor, who 
was—but perhaps I hardly needed to tell you this ?—a distinguished 
psychiatrist, managed to find time for a daily visit to the dungeon, 
where he fed his prisoner on cold duck and Martinis out of a 
thermos flask. He also described to Mr. Kronin in a series of inter- 
minable monologues what was eventually going to happen to him ; 
the hapless fellow was going to be killed, dissected and dissolved 
in a bath of acid. Mr. Kronin was tethered by one leg to his 
bunk, and if I had been in his place I believe that, before the eight 
months were up, the fear of such inhuman treatment, powerfully 
reinforced by the agonies of boredom inflicted by Dr. Riordan’s 
conversational technique, would have driven me to find some means 
of untethering myself. But Mr. Kronin, if he tried to do this, failed, 


By Alec Coppel. (Princes.) 


and the poor chap was at long last poisoned, chopped up, dissolved 
and poured down the drain, all except for his false teeth, which 
Dr. Riordan made into a necklace for his equally false wife. 

But dungeon-owners with old scores to pay off must not SUPPose 
that the forces of law and order had all this time been idle. The 
bold psychiatrist had long ago aroused the suspicions of the Police 
For the last four months a microphone had lain concealed in the 
doctor’s radiogram, a land-line connecting it with Superintenden, 
Finsbury’s desk in Scotland Yard. Such was the murderer’s cunning 
that his daily visits, often in evening dress and sometimes carry} 
hot-water bottles full of acid as well as the usual cold duck, to his 
prisoner had somehow eluded the vigilance of the Superintendent's 
minions ; and when he was at last provoked by his wife into telling 
her exactly what he had done to her lover, whose false teeth he 
hung by way of proof around her neck, the microphone failed, Owing 
to a technical hitch, to record his confession. But the doctor, when 
he discovered the contraption, assumed that it had worked, and on 
the arrival of Inspector Finsbury took a stiff dose of poison and 
died. Mrs. Riordan, finding in her drawing-room a senior police 
official and the corpse of her husband, was confronted with one of 
those minor social dilemmas in which one hardly knows what to 
do next. She solved it in what was—I thought—for so dul] a 
woman a rather original way ; she decided to go and have a bath, 
As we knew that one of her husband’s last actions had been to 
fill her bath with his celebrated acid, we waited with the keenest 
interest to see whether she would be dissolved in toto, or would 
merely lose a brace or two of her toes. But alas! the police-surgeon 
was announced, and Inspector Finsbury called her away from her 
ablutions. It was the only disappointing thing in the play. 

Mr. Robert Shackleton, as the murderer’s victim, acted very 
agreeably whenever his persecutor allowed him to get a word in 
edgeways, and Mr. William Mervyn’s Inspector was the personifica- 
tion of tact and sapience. There probably are actors in London 
capable of persuading us that Dr. Riordan is something other than 
a pretentious bore, but I am afraid that Mr. Griffith Jones is not 
one of them. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“ Ditte—Child of Man.” (Curzon.)——‘*La Maison du Maltais.” 
(Studio One.) “Every Girl Should be Married.”” (Gaumont 
and Marble Arch Pavilion.) 

Ditte—Child of Man, is a Danish film. The story it has to tell 

is a tragic one, even, one might say, a sordid one, for it shows us 

the life of an illegitimate girl from her childhood of extreme 
poverty and hardship to the time when she herself is about to bear 
an illegitimate child. Yet there is nothing unhappy about this film, 
for its heroine radiates a goodness and innocence which triumph 
over every adversity. She is compassion, the mater dolorosa per- 
sonified, and Miss Tove Maes invests her part with a glowing 
tenderness, taking to her heart the sufferings and cruelties of this 
world with the willingness of a mother her babe. The children 
in this film are beyond praise, and it would seem that the director, 

Mr. Bjarne Henning-Jensen, like our cwn Mr. Carol Reed, has a 

gift for catching them when they are, so to speak, not looking. 

Everything about them is supremely natural, and the scenes between 

Ditte as a very little girl, played by Jette Kehlet, and her old grand- 

mother, played by Miss Karen Poulsen, are extremely touching. 

Possibly too many disasters befall this fishing family in too short 

a time, so that the springs of our pity run dry before they should, 

but as a study of an adolescent’s unquenchable faith in the innate 

goodness of man and as a record of human endurance it is 4 

powerful and appealing picture. 

* * * . 

La Maison du Maltais is a French film. It was produced in 
France before the war, the negative was blitzed, and what we see 
here has been photographed from the positive. We are thus asked 
to be indulgent, but in very truth I see no cause for any apology, 
and however difficult was the process, the result is not noticeably 
shaggy. Mlle. Viviane Romance plays the part of a Tunis prostitute 
who goes to live with a sponge fisherman, M. Dalio, in an extremely 
sandy part of the desert. Believing he has abandoned her and 
being turned from the house by his father, she takes up with a 
wealthy archaeologist, M. Pierre Renoir, goes to live in Paris, marries 
him and has a child, which, in point of fact, is M. Dalio’s. The 
latter, wearing a turban and the saddest, most soulful expression 
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jmaginable, pursues, but in spite of the sinister machinations of a 
blackmailer, played by M. Louis Jouvet, the Renoir ménage remains 
intact, and M. Dalio, renouncing his love and his child, shoots 
ow this sounds grotesque, but as the tale unfolds it distils 
an essence of perfect credibility, perhaps because it is acted with 
sincerity or perhaps because one is mesmerised by that most magical 
of all languages which can, I think, make one believe anything. 
The director is M. Michel Koustoff, and he has admirably caught 
in his camera both the depths of degradation and the heights of self- 
sacrifice. His eye for detail is exact, save in one instance when he 
allows his heroine to board a liner for France with no luggage 
whatsoever. Admittedly she is in a hurry, but even prostitutes have 
hair-brushes, or, even if they don’t, they have negligés trimmed with 
pink marabou. I suppose that English sub-titles constitute a 
problem, but I do feel that literal translations should be avoided. 
“Accept this fritter,” from one Tunisian to another, has a very 
uncolloquial look about x. 2 . : 

Every Girl Should Be Married is an American film. Although 
it stars both Mr. Cary Grant and Mr. Franchot Tone, it is chiefly 
memorable for introducing us to a new face, Miss Betsy Drake’s. 
Miss Drake plays the réle of a young girl who sees no reason why 








a woman should not court the man of her choice with as much 
obvious ardour as he would her, and she sets out to capture Mr. 
Grant with the finesse of an elephant but with considerably more 
charm. Miss Drake is quite a find, for she has the unusual quality 
of looking and behaving like a human being, even when the script 
js at its most unlikely, and her long, sensitive face, her lanky hair 
and eager movements brand her as something quite mew in screen 
personalities. Mr. Grant has little to do but to gaze quizzically 
upwards through his eyebrows, and Mr. Tone has even less to do 
gazing caddishly down his nose, but Miss Drake’s breathless mono- 
logue is sufficient unto the day, and deserves a hearing. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Covent GARDEN deserves our thanks and congratulations for putting 
on The Ring for the first time since pre-war days. It is being 
sung in German, and most of the chief parts are taken by foreign 
singers—Briinnhilde by Kirsten Flagstad, Wotan by Hans Hotter, 
Loge and Siegmund and Siegfried by Set Svanholm and Mime by 
Peter Klein. These provide the solid framework of Wagnerian 
tradition essential to The Ring, where the orthodox Wagnerian faith 
must be preserved as nearly intact as possible and the irreverent, 
enquiring mind is to be discouraged. English singers can hardly 
acquire the same unquestioning conviction of the mystical value 
and profound significance of the whole cycle except by contagion, 
and this conviction is an essential element in Wagner’s art. The 
Briinnhilde and Wotan of the present production, both fine artists 
with voices of the requisite size and character, breathe this proper 
reverence and faith. Set Svanholm has not yet appeared in the 
part of Siegfried, where he is at his best. His voice has not the 
lyrical warmth for Siegmund the lover, but he is an infinitely pains- 
taking artist, both as singer and actor, and everything he does is 
both intelligent and efficient. 

Of the English singers Grahame Clifford gives a fine musical 
character-study of Alberich, and the piercing, rasping quality of 
his voice is used to good effect. Doris Doree’s Sieglinde has grown 
in warmth and emotional power to a really moving humanity ; and 
if the tone of Edith Coates’ voice sometimes matches the harshness 
of Fricka’s observations on married love—well, Wagner himself was 
very realistically minded and no art, not even that of Xantippe’s 
curtain-lecturing, should perhaps be rejected from _ the 
Gesamtkunstwerk. And Fricka held my attention in Act 2 of Die 
Walkiire, which is in itself a feat. 

The orchestra, under Karl Rankl, started Das Rheingold with a 
“Primeval Element” motto which rather suggested primeval 
chaos ; and it has not yet risen to the height of its réle, which is 
after all the predominant one throughout the whole cycle. The 
Strings are neither sweet nor strong enough, and the brass too often 
grunts and cackles, turning for example Valhalla into a poor jerry- 
built affair. Die Walkiire, which is in the regular repertory of the 
Opera-house, was an improvement on Das Rheingold, and familiarity 
will obviously improve the standard of individual performances, 
though it will be a long time before the orchestra fuses into that 
Single singing, glittering, snarling, booming instrument that Wagner 
envisaged. 
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! From subterranean half-light, in which gods, dwarfs, giants and 
mermaids haggle, cheat and murder for a magic ring, into the broad 
daylight, where a lecherous elderly gentleman schemes good- 
humouredly to seduce two respectable married women of Windsor, 
is equally good humouredly outwitted and all ends happily in a fugue 
proclaiming the victory of the comic spirit—it is the escape from a 
significant nightmare to the blessed prosaic reality of waking life. 
Verdi’s Falstaff at the Stoll Theatre is chiefly remarkable for Mariano 
Stabile’s performance in the title-réle, an excellent example of the 
creation of character by wholly musical means. Victoria Palombini 
made an efficient but rather hard and un-subtle Mistress Page, and 
the three “merry wives” have not yet balanced their voices in 
the concerted numbers, though Elena Nicolai (Mistress Quickly) 
completely succeeded in her scenes with Falstaff. Stanley Pope was 
often inaudible, and, in spite of careful acting, he never convinced 
me that he was a jealous husband. John Lannigan has exactly the 
right voice for Fenton, but he lacks at present the knowledge of 
what to do with the rest of himself when on the stage. Clemens 
Krauss conducted and took perhaps a little too much for granted 
from his orchestra, who needed more help and encouragement. 
MartTIN Cooper. 


ART 


It is just over a year since I asked in these columns whether London 
was to see the art treasures from Vienna. Now that the Arts Council 
have brought them to the Tate, I am a little overawed. The most 
decent thing to do, I feel, would be to keep silent, suggesting merely 
that anyone remotely moved by the fine arts should purchase a 
season ticket and go as often as he can. For myself, I found this 
anthology quite staggering. The very walls of the Tate have taken 
on a new aspect, for the chill centre galleries have been enriched 
by a series of Brussels tapestries, mostly of the sixteenth century. 
Against this background is presented a magnificent spectacle of 
sculpture, of armour (a further selection from Vienna may be seen 
at the Tower of London), of jewellery and goldsmiths’ work (in- 
cluding the famous if tasteless Cellini salt-cellar), ivories, cameos, 
superb Burgundian rock-crystal vessels of the fifteenth century, 
manuscripts and treasures of the Order of the Golden Fleece. The 
richness of material and decoration here revealed is indeed prodigious. 
Of the 200 paintings, one or two only can be mentioned. The 
biggest disappointment is undoubtedly the absence, for reasons of 
physical condition, of the large Breughels for which Vienna is 
famed. The Bird-Nester and the Storm at Sea are here, but a dozen 
others are not. Nor is Giorgione’s Three Philosophers, nor the 
Infanta Margareta in Blue of Velasquez. But—and what a but— 
there are ten Tintorettos, fifteen Titians and no fewer than twenty- 
one Rubens. It is impossible not to mention these giants first. 
The Titians range from the early Madonna with the Cherries, in 
the manner of Bellini, through such portraits as those of Pope 
Paul III, Farnese and the gargantuan Johann Friedrich, to the 
superlative and exciting Nymph and Shepherd of the final freedom— 
a work leading directly to the Tintorettos. Of the latter, the Susanna 
and the Elders is an imposing and daring exercise. The Rubens I 
found faintly disappointing, though an impressive array. Taken 
together with all the other Rubens now in London, however, they 
provide an opportunity for study which will surely never recur. 
Three self-portraits by Rembrandt, spaced at intervals of about three 
years before and after his bankruptcy, I found quite extraordinarily 
moving. In so short a time did the upstanding figure of the half- 
length of 1652 become the furrowed, querulous husk of the small 
self-portrait. On the wall opposite hangs the immensely skilful and 
rather tricky Vermeer, the Artist in His Studio. As an example of 
the lesser pictures, to the merits of which these splendours should 
not blind one, let me instance Beyeren’s gentle still-life in the same 
room and the Terborch. The eleven Van Dycks are at once 
serious, thoughtful and rich. Impassive, detached and superhuman, 
Velasquez stands apart from all the rest. The Infante Baltasar Carlos 
recalls our own full-length Philip IV; the Infante Philip Prosper 
of the year before the painter’s death is a work of utter inevitability. 
Among the great ranges are many individual peaks. Noteworthy 
are the superb portrait of a fool, in the Breughel tradition ; a very 
fine Portrait of a Young Man by Lorenzo Lotto; the Giorgione 
woman with laurel leaves and the exceptionally pleasing Venetian 
Boy with a Helmet in the Giorgione manner; Holbein’s Jane 
Seymour, whose clothes and jewellery he very likely designed ; two 
Correggios ; Moroni’s sculptor; an illuminating self-portrait by 
Goya; a scene of spectacular slaughter by Durer. 
: : M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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WILLIAM NICHOLSON 


Witn the death on Monday of Sir William Nicholson, England loses 
an artist of whom it has reason to be proud. Practical, resourceful, 
ambitious, he was, above all, a master of his craft, who applied 
himself to painting with unswerving loyalty. By his portraits, wood- 
cuts and “still lifes,’ and by his share in the partnership of the 
Beggarstaff Brothers, he deserves to be remembered as one who 
enriched the national heritage. Posterity may label him a secondary 
painter, but few artists will venture to deny that, within his limita- 
tions, he advanced their traditions. 

In the late "eighties, as a young man of sixteen or seventeen study- 
ing at Herkomer’s School at Bushey, Nicholson came under the 
influence of two very strong Scottish personalities—those of a brother 
and sister closely linked in sympathy. James Pryde was several years 
older than Nicholson, and had already made his mark as a painter 
of “the Glasgow School”; his sister, Mabel Pryde, Nicholson’s 
senior by a year, was an artist of talent and promise, whose life as a 
wife and mother soon absorbed her.energies. Mabel Pryde was 
married to Nicholson in 1893. 

In 1894 William Nicholson and his wife were to be found with 
James Pryde in a little cottage at Denham. It was there that Pryde 
and Nicholson turned to poster designing for a living. Very few of 
their posters were, in fact, ever seen on the hoardings. Irving 

id for, but never used, the greatest of them, that for Don Quixote. 
But this fine design was reproduced in magazines, and its influence 
was felt throughout Europe. In retrospect it is difficult not to see 
the older man, James Pryde, as the imaginative genius of the pair. 
Yet without Nicholson’s practicality the posters would surely never 
have been made. 

Through his famous series of woodcuts, in which the influence 
of Keene’s friend, the elder Crawhall, may be discernible, Nicholson 
advanced to his lasting successes in portraiture—to “ Miss Jekyll,” 
“Professor Saintsbury ” and “The Girl With the Tattered Glove.” 
He knew how to please—and at the National Gallery in 1942 the 
nation thanked him. Pryde advanced to his own achievement in 
his own way, disregarding the public, painting only what he cared 
to paint. In recent months the Arts Council has given Scotland a 
measure of Pryde’s achievement, and Londoners will be able to 
gauge it at the Tate Gallery later in the year. 





The story has had its sequel. Nicholson's eldest son, Ben, long 
familiar with the work of his parents and his uncle, found that he, 
too, had to say Yes or No. Ue has chosen to be true to his vision. 

DEREK HUDSON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue Three Ice-men anticipated the first of their saint-days by three days 
and this may be called punctuality in the list of standard Prognostics 
about the weather. They did a good deal of harm, not least in the 
Worcestershire valleys. On the hills only the strawberries Suffered, s9 
far as my experience went, and only a small proportion of the blossoms 
showed a black centre. Defences against such frost have increased 
though years ago I knew one fruit-grower who had an alarum by his 
bedside which rang as soon as an attached thermometer fell to freezing 
point. He had a large number of “ smudges” ready for lighting. The 
uouble with such devices for blanketing trees in smoke or warm air is that 
they do not work well on slopes ; and southern slopes are a favourite site 
Amateur users of the cloche found that it was necessary to leave a slight 
gap between the blossoms and the glass. For myself I had strawberries, 
in full blossom, alongside young potatoes, which were untouched, though 
the strawberries suffered in some measure. The question is hotly disputed 
whether watering potato tops before the sun scatters the frost is a good 
defence. I can only say that I have seen what seemed to me a sovran 
proof of the efficiency of the method. The experiment was carried ow 
by a gardener of genius at Reading University. 


Cultivation Cartridges 

Among orchards in which experiments have been tried is one—jp 
Worcestershire—consisting of morello cherries. The trees were not doing 
well, so the ingenious owner sank a number of cartridges and exploded 
them with the idea of breaking up the sub-soil. The results were suc. 
cessful, except in one spot where it was found a cavern had been formed, 
That great man of science, Professor Durham, invented a little tool 
designed to explode very small cartridges at some depth. He used it 
with success in his flower-garden, and afterwards read a paper on the 
subject to the Royal Horticultural Society, There may be more value in 
the device than has yet been appreciated. Something eventually will have 
to be done in gardens and fields where the new no-digging and no- 
ploughing theories are continuously practised, After all, in the Fen country 
the scattering of subsoil over the surface has been practised for generations 
with proved success. 
Towards the Sky 

The youthful Tom Hood thought that the fir trees touched the sky, 
Some small boys of today have an alternative to conifers. Two of 
them, aged about five years, while playing golf on a common were 
addressed by a passing lady. “Do you play golf well?” she asked, and 
each in turn answered with conviction: “ Yars.” But the first boy couldn't 
let the brag pass. “I went nearer the sky than he did,” he added, and 
what higher aspiration could you want ? Even the great like a high ball, 
Did not a famous golfer, in answer to a query, reply: “I ‘its ‘em ‘igh 
because there aint no “umps and ’ummocks in the hupper hair.” One may 
find a deal of symbolism both in the motives of the pro. and the boast of 
the boy. 
English Preservers 

The annual meeting of that most beneficent body, the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England, was remarkable for the stress laid on the 
undoubted truth that thé threats which called the Council into being are to- 
day present in aggravated forms Government planners and Service 
organisers come in the forefront, with tree-cutters and hedge-levellers, 
with municipal and industrial drainers, with surface miners of several 
sorts, with makers of reservoirs, aerodromes and even forests. The 
annual report of the C.P.R.E. (4 Hobart Place, S.W.1) bristles with such 
threats and indicates how greatly the work of the Council has increased. 
Even where reform appears to be on the way it is desperately slow, as is 
seen in regard to river pollution. The Minister of Health had credit for 
appointing a committee to survey and advise ; but the committee shows 
small sign of reporting and the report will not improbably be pigeon- 
holed indefinitely. The one definite step taken is to the credit of Lord 
Brocket who obtained at law on his own izxitiative a “perpetual injunc- 
tion” restraining the Luton Corporation from poisoning the Lea. Other 
land-owners may have to follow his example ; but iniunctions cost a deal 
of money to obtain. 


In the Garden 


After some denials it seems now to be generally accepted that the 
spindle, that beautiful wild shrub, is the chief host of the abominable, 
foul black fly that attacks the broad beans, now at the height of their 
incomparable fragrance, I had to banish it from my garden years ago, 
but was told that the fly had so many hosts a few spindles did not matter. 
But they did. The best ways to defeat the fly are to sow in autumn, not 
spring, to pinch out the tops, and if need be spray with liquid D.D.T. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Another ‘ace’ service — 
says OLD HETHERS 
Thirty-forty .. .deuce...’vanin... 


..’vanout ... deuce... phew! 


deuce . 
it makes me hot to look at ’em. I warrant 


theyll be glad of these two cool glasses 
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of Robinson’s. Ah! game and set at last, 


and here they come mopping their brows. 
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of | 
MUSIC and DRAMA 


August 21 to September II, 1949 


Opera Book 
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Ballet Tickets 
Drama Now 


Ticket reservations should be made through local 
travel agents or at the office of the Festival Society, 


Synod Hall, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh I. 


Space donated to the Edinburgh Festival Society by the Standard Life 


Assurance Company. 











Eastern Enterprise 


For over three hundred years men of enterprise and initiative 

have engaged in trade with the East. For nearly a century The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China has supplied them 
with the specialised banking services that this trade demands. 

Today, in eldition to these services, the Bank’s wide network of 
branches ensures that a wealth of information on local needs for 
products and services is readily available to customers. Those planning 
to enter the markets of the East are cordially invited to discuss their 
problems with the Managers of the Bank in London, Manchester or Liverpool. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1353) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
52, Mosley St., Manchester 2 “e Liverpool Branch : 27, Derby 
House, Exchange Buildings, Rumford St., Liverpool 2. e West End (London) Branch 3 
28, Charles I St., London, S.W.1 e New York Agency : 6§, Broadway, New York 
Associated Banking lustitution in India : The Allahabad Bank Ltd. 

The Bank’s branch system, under British management directed from London, serres 
INDIA « PAKISTAN e CEYLON e BURMA e« SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION 
OF MALAYA « NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK ¢ INDONESIA ¢ FRENCH 
INDO-CHINA e SIAM e THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC ¢« HONGKONG 

CHINA e JAPAN 


Manchester Branch : 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


PAKISTAN AND INDIA The stakes are high ; nothing less than the definite enlistment On the 

} side of democratic decency of the whole Muslim world. The price , 
Sim,—Amid the general, and in my opinion mistaken, rejoicing over the ihe moment is not great: a whole-hearted recognition of Pakistan a 
condescension of Mr. Nehru in keeping his republic in the British  worid Power, a spiritual leader of millions in States whose simas 
Commonwealth, a note of warning was sounded which has apparently been importance to the democratic world needs no emphasis, and an hensenh 
ignored. Speaking to correspondents after the conference, Mr. Liaquat equal partner in the greatest association of free nations in the history 4 
Ali Khan, Prime Minister of Pakistan, warned that “ Pakistan must not ine world. story af 


be taken for granted. . f Must we always be too late? The great ideals and standards for whig 
The general ineptitude of the present British Government in Common- the Commonwealth exists are daily being undermined, the rot can be 

wealth affairs reached a new depth in accepting the proposals of the Indian stopped, it is not yet too late, but it is late enough—I am, Sir, yoy 

Union. It_was quite apparent from the preliminary comings and goings obedient servant, D. Youn. 

that the Government of the United Kingdom were prepared to go to Pakistan. 

any length to keep India in the Commonwealth. Every form of flattery r 

and cajolement was employed to soothe Mr. Nehru. Why? That is a MAKRONESOS 


question most pertinently asked in the Press of this Dominion. What is it gp The Spectator of May 6th reached me belatedly. But, if you wy 
that Great Britain hopes to gain by these manoeuvres? A population of — ajjow me, I should like to comment on Miss Pascoe’s letter ’ Thee 
300 million? That may be an advantage in a century or so when that oo 
population feels itself one nation; it is no advantage now when it is 
merely a vast agglomeration of people of whom, perbaps, one per cent. 
understand the existence of the Commonwealth, A strategic base in Asia? 
But one of the principles on which the Commonwealth is built is the 
right of its members to remain outside conflicts in which other members 
may be engaged. The “ conquerer complex,” or unwillingness to acknow- 
ledge secession? But India has expressly reserved the right to secede at 
any time when continued membership of the Commonwealth ceases to 
be an advantage. 

In exchange for these very doubtful advantages, the British Common- 
wealth has been fatally weakened. India is a_ political, strategic and camps,” which she has not visited either. She says she asked “th 
economic liability whose leaders are by no means in sympathy with the Greek Embassy” for a visa to visit “her friend, General Sarafis,” who 
political morals of the other Commonwealth States. Her behaviour bes teem insermed teceuse Greece ic ot wer, and we imeem 6 toon 
over Junagadh and Hyderabad, for example, was not in accordance with Commandos a BLAS ts co aamihaiain precaution. The “ deni 
heer acrid pimps of mer pertamentry demos camp” whe be iene han nahing to do with the the 

‘ : a ee ; . camps which I visited. The Greek Embassy does not, and cannot, grant 
Here is a new Dominion whose struggle for independence was directed visas to visit military areas and camps, but only general visas to visit 
just as much against Hinduism as against the British Raj, now faced with Geeece Wesmien t viel euch erees end camps are Seenadt ter the competent 
the fact that the British Government is prepared to lead the other authorities in Athens. Miss Pascoe has produced no evidence sad ry 
Dominions into the position of supplicants at the feet of her arrogant tation of my statement that there is no difficulty in visiting Makronesos 
and far from friendly neighbour. No wonder a recent Dawn editorial and even the correspondent of Tass in Athens had none. Miss Pas 
said: “ Had the U.N. Commissioner for Kashmir been British instead of — repost ay gro ciagl piece Neca: ae? as we 
says she had made “every effort to collect information from British and 
American, we should have opposed his appointment . . . remembering Agnesicen iournsilcts end ethers whe have vielted the icead*® & 
that Radcliffe and Mountbatten were Britons, and what they did to us. “afters” in mecessesy, 1 have commered motes with othere~inciall 
This represents the considered opinion of many leaders of Pakistan to- B ) ll re Tae ‘ali % . . ae : ot 
day, who were once staunch supporters of the Commonwealth. pen eee eee See ce on at oo is oo, 
them in substantial agreement with myself. If my account is what Miss 
Pascoe calls “roseate in hue,” so is theirs 

Miss Pascoe calls the island “ treeless and dusty.” ‘The greater part of 

Attica is treeless and dusty. She says, “ The water supply is uncertain. 

a hos The water supply is a matter of some uncertainty in the greater part of 
Gi onAvhee Greece. Water arrives at Makronesos regularly in tanks—the supply is 
made certain. She says the rations are “ meagre.” I have shared them, 

and have not found them so. But perhaps my judgement has been cor- 

rupted by our “austerity.” She says some of the men “ apparently” 

get leave, others “are said to have been refused it.” It is evident tha 


Wa she does not know. 
The purpose of the training camps is to train Communists and 


suspected Communists for service with the colours. If they are willing w 
serve loyally they are asked to sign a declaration of loyalty. If they ate 
unwilling they are interned. What else does Miss Pascoe expect in time 


of war? To establish the three camps was a difficult and _ perilous 
enterprise—in time of war. It is not surprising that Communists among 


of us who have studied the progress of concentration camps, re-educ. 
tional camps, labour camps and similar institutions during the last fifteen 
years, were at first pestered by those who represented them as not nearly 
as bad as we made out, though in fact they turned out to be mud 
worse. Today, when we find that in one country at least this progres 
has taken another direction, and that some of these institutions hay 
begun to serve an emancipatory purpose, we are pestered by the spiritud 
successors of our old pesterers, who now represent these camps as much 
worse than we make out. 

I spent a day in the three training camps at Makronesos. Miss Pascoe 
has been to none of them, She writes about what she calls “ detention 
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the recruits banded together to start a mutiny—according to their con 
ception of duty it was, after all, their duty to do so. What treatment 
Pure Navy Cut of Pre-War quality does Miss Pascoe expect mutineers to receive in time of war? But I Wes, 
in my article, not concerned with the history of the three camps, but 

with their present state and with the success achieved by Colonel 
Baraiktaris after immense difficulties. 
What I have said about Miss Pascoe applies also to Mrs. Ambatielos 
Her credibility can be assessed by anyone who will refer to her messages 
in the Daily Worker. She was the Athenian correspondent of tha 
journal from 1946 to 1948. These messages are exercises in Communist 
mythology and are consistent inversions of the maxim, “ Facts are sacred, 
comment is free.” 
Miss Pascoe does not seem to have questioned any persons who have 
been trained in any of the three camps recently—say, during the last si 
months. And yet there is no difficulty in meeting many such. Thousands 
are serving with the regular forces. Many are on leave. Many have bett 
discharged from the forces and are now in civilian employment. Al 
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are free to talk. I was able to talk to those working on the exhibition 
of models, paintings, photographs and so on, illustrating the life in the 
three camps, which was opened in Athens just two months ago. The 
men, all of them from these camps, were unguarded and talked freely. 
Miss Pascoe has not considered it worth while to collect any first-hand 
evidence relating to the life in the three camps as it is today, and yet 
she expects us to draw from her confused and unverified statements about 
different institutions (between which she draws no clear distinction) on 
that island, conclusions about other institutions on other islands, and to 
accept her word that all these islands are a “crying reproach.” When 
she asks us to remove “the beam in our own eye,” I fail to follew her. 
To what particular “ beam ™ is she referring?—Yours truly, F. A. Voicr. 
St. Gabriel's, Bramley, near Guildford, Surrey. 


CLASSICS AND THE NEW EXAMINATION 


Sir,—Recent discussion of the minimum age prescribed for the General 
Certificate Examination prompts me to state some of the thoughts that 
have occurred to me in this connection. As a classics master I am 
naturally concerned primarily with the examination as it affects my 
subjects, but I believe that some of my conclusions may be of wider 
application, 

We have been accustomed for a generation to thinking in terms of a 
grammar-school course—four or five years—concluding with the School 
Certificate. Th’s is for the majority of pupils the last they will ever see 
of Latin; at the very moment when they might begin to get some real 
benefit from the language, we test them in a few mechanical contrivances 
called constructions, vocabulary and grammar, and then let them go. A 
few stay for two or three years more, and these usually see some reason 
in the subject and derive from it the benefit that Latin ought to confer ; 
some knowledge of Roman history and literature, some feeling for style, 
an understanding of the meaning of words and expressions. The mis- 
fortune js that the sixth-form years are for most grammar-school pupils 
an additional luxury, imposed as an extra on what they have come to 
regard as the normal school course, As a result, the position has now 
been reached where there is no longer an answer to the question: “ Why 
learn Latin?” ‘The stock answers, the really worth-while ones, simply 
do not apply at the stage to which it generally is learnt. We set them an 
examination at a point where their knowledge is not worth examining. 

Now, Sir, suppose we were to envisage our grammar-school course as 
being complete, not in four or five years, but in six or seven ? Suppose 
we do our best to ensure that the majority of our pupils do not leave 
school until they have got the benefit of a year or two in the sixth form ? 
In other words, the sixth form is to be an integral part of the curri- 
culum, and not an extra luxury for the minority. I believe the vast 
majority of grammar-school teachers would welcome such a scheme. To 
achieve it two measures are required, (1) The minimum age for taking 
the examination should be raised to 17; (2) The universities should set 
am examination demanding knowledge sufficiently advanced to be worth 
examining. The latter is the more important. It is no use attempting 
to patch up the present examination by raising its standard or imposing 
a higher pass mark ; what is wanted is a radical change, with questions 
on translation and composition involving some ability to get at the hidden 
meaning of linguistic idiom and transpose it into a corresponding idiom 
The present School Certificate sets a premium on mechanical accuracy : 
useful, but not in itself an answer to: “ Why learn Latin?” Accuracy 
would still be demanded, but a good deal more besides 

Dr. James is concerned for the future of the brilliant pupil 
he need not be penalised under such a system: there is no reason why 
he should net work straight to the advanced or scholarship level. For the 
moderate pupil, the ordinary level would be enough, but even this should 
involve some manipulation of ideas as I suggest, and should provide 
result that worth something. I have omitted any discussion of Greek, 
but this so bound up with Latin that the two cannot really be con- 
sidered separately. May I add, Sir, that these ideas are not original ? 
Many classics teachers will recognise suggestions put forward at discus 
sions in recent years. I believe, however, that the time has come when 
they should be discussed before wider public—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, J. E. T. Brown 

148 Albany Road, Redruth, Cornwal 


A TALE OF BRICKS 


Sm,—A word with Janus, please allow me. In Chelsea art schools I 
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might term myself a “ matist 

sculptors and modellers. The materials of my art are the original plast 

—man’s first attempt to improve upon nature. Socially I represent the 

Tudor merchants’ revolt against the monopoly of the mediaeval Churct 
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create beauty in their own way. Not only are we concerned with art, b 

we have studied science which in basic principles has survived the be 
of the centuries. We therefore protest against ill-informed opinion chant 
us with “ shellers of peas” or other mechanical robots. _ 

In other words I am a bricklayer (regular reader) who would advise 
your contributor to get his information at the source. This is not g 
difficult matter. I might also quote, from memory, the reply of Mr George 
Hicks, M.P., also a bricklayer, to a High Court Judge who asked a similar 
question during a case before him: “ Your Worship, before I answer, wil] 
you tell me if you have four and a half, nine or fourteen inct work : 
whether it is gauged, faced or inside, whether it is raked, pointed pe 
rubbed in; whether——.” The judge interposed, “ That 
Mr. Hicks!” 

So with our non-union friend. Rather than bricklaying his work may 
resemble “galloping pigs.” Let Janus visit Hampton Court and then 
decide what arbitrary figure should be laid down. I can assure him that 
1,000 bricks per day under suitable conditions is child’s play. In any case 
we do not serve five years’ apprenticeship to become muck-shifters. 
Finally, on the question of his superiority over union workers. what does 
that signify ? If union standards were to fall would his employer continue 
to maintain the same rate of payr From experience I am positive he would 
not. In other words, our energetic friend is battening on the efforts of 
others. It would also be interesting to know how much cheaper to the 
public the finished job js sold. 

A hundred and fifty years ago, at the same time as the lovely Georgian 
mansions were being built, the horrid “ back-to-backs ” of the industria} 
cities were being slung up. What standard does Janus want today ?~ 
Yours faithfully, A. H. Batey, 

23 Froddington Road, Southsea. 


“THE NAKED AND THE DEAD” 


Sir,—A lot of nonsense has been talked and written recently about The 
Naked and the Dead, and it is distressing to find in England such bour- 
geois, old-maidenish hypocrisy as has been shown by the Sunday Times 
and now, alas, by the Spectator, about a book that has already sold, with- 
out this kind of comment, 150,000 copies in a country not remarkably 
free from either pf€judice or intolerance. 

Literary standards in this country are, one knows, appallingly low, but 
when responsible journals give approval to mildewed cant and self-indul- 
gent prudery, pandering, as Sir Alfred Munnings did recently in a different 
matter, to the vulgarity of mob approval, it is time some kind of protest 
was made. Your contributor, Janus, should know well enough that the 
medium of books is writing, and that only criteria relevant to the quality 
and truth of that medium are important. The sensationalist irrelevancies 
of Janus’s remarks are of the kind that give an exaggerated importance to 
a serious, though not a great, book. Certainly The Naked and the Dead 
will become important out of proportion to its real merits if it is judged 
as a test-case for obscenity. Unfortunately, its “ repulsive, filthy, indecent 
and lewd” qualities are only those which any norma] man will find in 
life, particularly during a war, and I would like to see every sixth-form 
bey read it, as a shock-absorbing preliminary to his mixing in the affairs 
of men.—Yours faithfully, Aan Ross. 

R.N.V.R. Club, W.1. 


THE COST OF NEW SCHOOLS 


Sir,—In laving the foundation-stone of the first of the new secondary 
modern schools in Devonshire, the former chairman of the County Counc! 
i 


observed: “If by the time the schools are built you have any money 





sufficient 


left in your pockets I shall be surprised.” There are 35 such schools 
to be dealt with in the county, as well as 25 grammar and 500 primary 
schools. This first new modern school, which will accommodate 450, 


requires a minimum of 17 acres, and will cost £130,000. In addition to 
the initial cost, the waste of good farm land and the heavy cost of main- 
tenance ought surely to be reconsidered. By the 1944 Act each pr 
chc must have a site of am acre and a further acre of playing field 
Why ? Extensive grounds are out of place in the country, and only serve 
to make it look like suburbia. A playing field is of little use to children 
of 11 and under, as present experience shows ; it is quite sufficient to pay 

small sum for the use of an adjoining field when required. If the Act 

fully implemented it seems that 3,020 acres in this county must be lost 






s 0] 


to agriculture. 

The one primary school already open in the county is so designed as to 
consume, for 80 children, 50 tons of coke a year. (Our own old-type 
school for a similar number burns only five tons.) The electric equip- 
ment in the canteen is said to take as much current as the enure 
village of 800. The extensive grounds require a_ full-time 
groundsman-cleaner at £4 19s. a week. The laying of a foundation- 
stone of a new school ought to be an occasion of rejoicing con- 
gratulatioh, but on this occasion the principal speakers seemed chiefly 

rave tne 
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RIDING ON AIR 


In this air-minded age fine ladies seldom ride on white 
horses. They prefer Dinard, the Riviera, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Majorca or Corsica, and the 
wise ones ride by Air France. Why? Famous aircraft, 
French food and wine served on board—on the house! 
and something very stylish about the whole service. Ask 
your Travel Agent about from London, 
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Return fares to Paris 
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£25.8.0, Belfast £25.8.0 
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AVIEMORE HOTEL 


AVIEMORE — INVERNESS-SHIRE 


The peace of the mountains— 
the tang of pine woods—are 
yours at Aviemore. On the 
main North Road—30 miles 
from Inverness. 


80 Bedrooms, Private Suites 
Particulars from Manager. 


Private Golf Course 
Tennis—Fishing. 
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impression that they were assisting in the driving home of one more 

nail in the coffin of national bankruptcy. There are economies that could 

be made without harming the children.—Yours truly, J. H. B. ANDREWs. 
Chittlehampton Vicarage, N. Devon. 


THE PERPLEXED VOTER 


Sir,—The suggestion made in Mr. P. A. Shaw’s letter that, if the Liberals 
prefer to remain apart from the Conservatives, the resultant three- 
cornered contests will most probably mean a return to office of the 
present Government, is one which will be pressed strongly during the 
next few months and is one which as strongly must be repudiated. After 
the 1945 election one of our great daily newspapers,,in an editorial survey 
of the election, commented on “ the Liberals who by their intervention 
had contributed much to the result of the election.” To those for whom 
the election had gone the wrong way this could mean only one thing 
that Labour’s majority was due to a great extent to the splitting of votes 
by the Liberal candidates his is the sort of suggestion which is remem 
bered long after election figures are forgotten, and until the next election 
will be played up by the Conservatives in an endeavour to swing wavering 
voters who may be swaying between a genuine desire to support Liberals 
ind as genuine a desire to vote against Labour, 

Immediately after the 1945 results had been published, and when a few 
results had still to be announced, figures were prepared which showed 
that in 284 constituencies (291 seats) in which Liberals had opposed 
both Conservatives (including Nationals) and Labour the results were 
as follows: 

Conservatives with a clear majority Cee 53 
Conservatives clected on a minority vote . $2 
Labour with a clear majority 85 seats 


seats 


seats 


Labour elected on a minority vote ; a 
Liberals with a clear majority nstinideeaicabbnerstl 3 seats 
It will be seen that the Conservatives won more seats than Labour on 


minority and it is clear that the so-called intervention of the 
Liberals had little bearing on the final result, 

Over two and a quarter million voters supported the Liberal candidates, 
ind it was estimated that at least a similar number of Liberals had no 
such opportunity. In the next election, with a greater number of 
Liberal candidates in the field, all Liberals should give their solid support. 

We shall not see a Liberal Government in 1950 nor even in 1955, but 
we should see a very much more equable representation in Parliament, 
a proportion which assuredly will grow in succeeding elections, always 
provided that in the period of waiting Liberal supporters are not 
frightened from their path by insidious Conservative pressure.—Yours 
faithfully, H. V. MICHAEL 


4 Knowle Drive, Prestwich, Manchester. 


THEFT IN INDUSTRY 


Sir,—Mr. R, H. Cecil’s thesis is, in part, that the official Criminal 
Statistics “ are quite valueless as a guide to the incidence of larceny ” and 
provide us with no conception of our criminal problem as a whole. He 
commits, however, a very elementary instance of the very distortion 


votes 


the 
which he so roundly condemns when he quotes the Statistics for 1947 
as showing a total of 111,456 convictions for breaking-and-entering. A 
glance at page xvi of the Statistics will show that this figure relates not to 
convictions but to “crimes known to the police.” The actual number o 
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convictions for the some group of offences during the same period was 
20,291 ; 52 per cent, of these convictions were of persons under the age 
of 17 years. 

It is no part of the function of Criminal Statistics to provide sociological 
surveys of the kind initiated by Liverpool University ; surely the true 
function of any statistics is simply “to count heads,” so long as it is done 
systematically, as a basis for further enquiry ? Mr. Cecil is on firmer 
ground when he condemns the often dogmatic and misleading classifica. 
tion of crimes which robs the Statistics of much of their value, although 
I think he overestimates the simplicity of distinguishing either legally 
or morally, between his “ plain downright thefts” and other economic 
“ legalistic” crimes.—Yours faithfully, ALAN G. FIncH 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


LIFE IN CANADA 


Sir,—Mr. Speakman raises two points in his letter in the Spectator of 
May 6th which might deter the Englishman from emigrating to ( 
Firstly, the fact that Canada’s natural resources will not last for 
Secondly, that the culturaf life of the country is undeveloped. 

On the first point, I would say that the expectation of life of Canada’s 
natural resources is possibly greater than that of any country in a civilised 
state at the present time. One tenth of the population of the U.S.A, live 
in a country of comparable size and resources. I do not feel the prospec- 
tive immigrant need be much troubled by this. 

On the second point, while agreeing with Mr. Speakman that there js 
a deplorable lack of good music, good theatre, art exhibitions, etc. in 
Canada, I would like to voice my conviction that this is soon to be 
remedied. In Ottawa last summer a serious attempt to lay the basis for 
1 national theatre was being made, and on the two occasions on which I 
was able to visit it large audiences applauded excellent acting and pro- 
duction enthusiastically, despite, by cinema standards, uncomfortable 
conditions. Interest in and demand for good music also seemed widespread. 
I believe that the next twenty years will see great growth in Canadian 
national culture, and perhaps, though financially this would be risky, 
young immigrants from this country may play a part in fostering and 
feeding this young plant.—Yours, &c., M. D. BuTLer 

Trinity College, Oxford. 


THE NATURE OF AN OATH 


Sir,—With reference to the note in the Spectator of May 13th, in which 
it is pointed out that Members of Parliament are required to take an oath 
of allegiance to the King, may one ask to whom do the members of 
the Communist Party owe allegiance ? Should a Communist be returned 
to Parliament and take such an oath, does he or she in any way regard 
it as binding or is the oath taken with tongue in cheek ? 

Personally I believe that to a vast number an oath is not considered 
binding at all, the moment it is found not to suit the taker’s purpose. 
A considerable number of the clergy, if not all, take an oath to observe 


inada, 


ever, 


the 39 Articles of Religion, and then promptly show their contempt 
for the same by flatly disobeying certain of them. I would ask what 
on earth is the use of people being asked to take and taking oaths which 


they have not the slightest intention of observing. It simply seems to 
bring the whole matter of taking an oath into contempt.—Yours truly, 


Salthouse, Holt, Norfolk. N. P. SHAND 
A RECORD SHUNNED 


S1r,—Record-hunting is a curse of modern sport, and it is 
discomforting,” to use his own adjectives, to find Janus suggesting that 
Messrs. Dewes and Doggart should have preferred the chance of a world 
record to the interests of their side. That in fact they made the opposite 
choice seems to me, and J hope to many others, one of the best things 
that has recently happened in English cricket.—Yours faithfully, 
GORDON CROSSE. 
Oxford & Cambridge University Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1 


PRECEDENCE AMONG SCHOOLS 


Sir,—In last week’s A Spectator’s Notebook Janus wrote of Manchestet 
Grammar School as “the largest and most important institution of its 
Will he please tell us how he measures degrees of importance 
RuMSBY. 


“ startling and 


kind.” 
between schools ?—Yours faithfully, pom J 
George Dixon Grammar School, Edgbaston, Birmingham 17. 
[Janus writes: Mainly by size coupled with scholarship succes 
the record of Old Boys.] 


VILLAGE OR TOWN ? 


Sir,—A small point perhaps, but I was surprised to see Julich and Duren 
described as “ villages” in Mr. Wilson Harris’s most interesting article 
German Impressions. Not much of them remains, it is true, but theif 
populations in 1939 were 11,569 and 45.441, respectively —yYours truly, 
Pipe Passage, Lewes. S. GODMAN. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Hungarian in America 
Strangers Here Ourselves. By Adam de Hegedus. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


Or writing travel books about the U.S.A. there is practically no 
end. But Mr. de Hegedus has avoided most of the traps that lie 
in wait for practitioners in this overcrowded industry. He has 
done it by an ingenious plan and, more important, by bringing to 
his job the comparatively rare gift of a real power of observation. 
The plan is an application of the Carnet de Bal technique. 
‘Mr. de Hegedus went to America, in part at least, to look up some 
old G.I. friends he had encountered when serving in the British 
Army. They lived in various parts of the country, came of different 
gtocks and had various occupations (one was a scientific burglar). 
So this pursuit of past memories and friendships takes Mr. de 
Hegedus over a great deal of country and into varied milieus. It 
even enables him to meet a highly sexed young woman whose address 
ought at once to be sent to Dr. Kinsey for volume two. It is an 
ingenious scheme, ingeniously carried out. 

There is a great deal more to Mr. de Hegedus’s book than an 
ingenious scheme. A Hungarian by origin, having seen a lot of 
English life as a van-man and a soldier, and not only London but 
the Midlands (which he likes very much), Mr. de Hegedus has 
standards of comparison that most of us lack. So he is able very 

lausibly to show how New York is in part like Paris, in part like 

udapest, and in part like Liverpool—and not at all like London. 
It is not merely a matter of ingenious comparison ; it is a matter 
of masterly composition of place. For this book does convey the 
flavour of a place admirably well; the atmosphere of Greenwich 
Village or of Kansas City as well as more subtle flavours like the 
mixture of decaying gentility and thriving commerce you get in 
sections of New York like E. 39 Street. His sketch of Brooklyn 
is brilliant, and will encourage other explorers to cross the river 
and push into the hinterland past the St. George Hotel or even 
to turn aside into Queens, to such sardonic commentaries on neigh- 
bouring Manhattan as Long Island City. 

Then Mr. de Hegedus has a vigilant and perceptive eye. He 
notes (as few have done) the importance of the fact that fewer and 





fewer Americans want to dress like Englishmen. They are 
being seduced from imitation of Savile Row by Hollywood, by 


“beach clothes.” More and more people dress like characters out 
of The Loved One, even outside California, but not (and again 
Mr. de Hegedus’s eye does not fail him) not in San Francisco, 
where the natives and older inhabitants note, with complacent 
disapproval, the preposterous habiliments of the stray Angelenos 
who venture North. 

Mr. de Hegedus does not devote all his space to reporting sights 
and sounds. He reports views. He is not disappointed by America, 
but saddened by the thought that it is going the way of Europe 
as England has already done. It is in danger of developing “ narrow- 
ness of outlook, lethargy, nepotism, envy, pettiness and bitterness, 
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with private life turning more and more into an underground 
activity.” Holding these heretical views about our brave new world, 
he has little or no sympathy with such soured American critics as 
Mr. Henry Miller. For the European worker, his “ air-conditioned 
nightmare is an air-conditioned wish-dream.” And Mr. Miller is 
not the worst of those critics who do not know a good thing when 
they see it. There is Mr. Christopher Isherwood ; “ but then few 
people in our time have gained such a good literary reputation on 
so many slender though fashionable dislikes as Mr. Isherwood.” 

Of course, Mr. de Hegedus is too curious, too acute, not to see 
a great many blemishes in American society, even apart from its 
probable or certain descent to our sad condition. There are race 
problems of all kinds ; the race problems of European immigrants 
illustrated by the peculiar American Magyar of American Hungarian 
papers or the tragic frustrations of the pachucos, the embittered 
Mexican youths of Los Angeles. He found, too, the American 
miners much less interesting than the British miners, far less 
politically-minded, far less interested in the things of the spirit 

On the whole, however, America is still to be envied and enjoyed. 
He found kindness and hospitality, enterprise and courage. The 
visit to the schoolmaster is one of the most revealing episodes of 
the book, though I suspect that Mr. de Hegedus did not take very 
exact notes of the lesson in American history at which he assisted. 
His spelling of proper names like “ Cugat” could be improved, but 
this is a book that deserves very warm commendation. It is as 
good an introduction to contemporary American life as I know. 

D. W. Brocan. 


Horace Walpole’s Letters 


The Quadruple Alliance and After. Horace Walpole’s Correspondence. 


Volumes XIII and XIV. egg oe with Thomas Gray, 

Richard West and Thomas Ashton. Edited by W. S. Lewis, George 

L. Lam and Charles H, Bennett. (Oxford University Press. £4 14s. 6d.) 
THIS imposing if somewhat unwieldy double volume marks, after 
an interval of four years, a further stage towards the completion of 
the Yale edition of Horace Walpole’s correspondence. Even with 
the resources and the expert assistance which Mr. W. S. Lewis, its 
pious benefactor and editor-in-chief, can command, his prodigious 
labour of love and scholarship is still far from finished. Some forty 
volumes remain to be published, and the work involved in their 
preparation and printing, by the exacting standards Mr. Lewis has 
set himself, will, he anticipates, keep him and his staff heavily en- 
gaged for the next fifteen years. Meanwhile, confirmed Walpolians 
must console themselves with the assurance that the rate of publica- 
tion is to be speeded up, for there is little in the 600 pages of the 
latest volume with which they will not already be familiar from the 
Paget Toynbee text of this particular correspondence. 

It was perhaps too much to hope that even Mr. Lewis’s extra- 
ordinary gift for tracing and acquiring lost manuscripts could have 
resurrected Walpole’s share of his correspondence with Gray. As 
only thirteen of Walpole’s letters have survived, as against 110 of 
Gray’s, their correspondence is inevitably one-sided, and the balance 
is not restored by Walpole’s half-share in the surviving correspond- 
ence of some forty letters with West and Ashton, the two other 
members of the precocious and spirited “Quadruple Alliance” of 
Old Etonians. Although these youthful exchanges, it is true, re- 
capture something of the freshness and charm of this unstable and 
disparate quartet, which held together for less than ten years— 
Walpole’s letters, written during the Grand Tour (1739-41), are 
indeed the most brilliant in the present volume—it is impossible to 
read them and not be painfully aware of Walpole’s consciousness 
of his social superiority. His insolent and humiliating treatment of 
Gray, while they were abroad together, poisoned the roots of their 
friendship, and though it survived for another thirty years, it never 
flowered again. They renewed their correspondence and kept it up, 
but on the evidence of Gray’s letters, which is all we have, it is clear 
that he never felt that the earlier intimacy could be re-established. 
Once snubbed, he was twice shy of exposing his affection to a further 
rebuff. 

There is an uncharacteristic restraint, a lack of warmth, in his 
later letters which suggests that they had little in common after the 
breach except a mutual interest in antiquarian research and the gout. 
Walpole, who exploited to the full the dilettante’s technique of per- 
suading others to drudge for him, made the most of Gray’s willing- 
ness to dig out of the Cambridge libraries facts which he was too 
lazy to look up for himself. (“Will you be so kind as to look into 
Leslie De rebus Scotorum ?”) In return, Walpole tried to overcome 
Gray’s temperamental indolence as a writer by flattering appeals for 
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new poems. That his concern was wholly disinterested must, I think, 
be doubted. He had dropped the patronising attitude which had 
wounded his companion’s pride during the Grand Tour, but he 
could not relinquish the pleasing réle of patron and promoter. 

It is by no means certain that he was guilty only of carelessness in 
allowing the manuscript copy of the “ Elegy,” which Gray had sent 
him, to fall into the hands of the piratical editor of the Magazine 
Of Magazines. The “ Advertisement” he prefixed to the first quarto, 
after Gray had reproached him for his misconduct, might almost 
have been written by the late T. J. Wise. By then, however, the 
“little sort of distress” such an incident provoked merely ruffled 
for a moment the smooth surface of a correspondence \hich con- 
tinued its unemotional course until a few months before Gray’s 
death. School friends very rarely keep in such close and continuous 
touch for so long, and such an incongruous pair as Gray and Walpole 
must be almost unique in this respect. How incongruous they were 
is nowhere more clearly revealed in their letters than in the contrast 
between Gray, sitting in his rooms at Pembroke, reading Rousseau— 
“heavily, heavily”"—and Walpole, in Paris, skipping in an ecstasy 
of pleasure from one famous saloon to another. 

The unpublished material included by Mr. Lewis, though it has 
nothing to do with Gray or the “ Quadruple Alliance,” and will only 
interest the specialist, is worth mentioning because it augments 
Walpole’s otherwise meagre contribution to this volume. The 
recovery of the original manuscript of his Short Notes of my Life 
has enabled Mr. Lewis to restore a few unimportant passages hitherto 
omitted from the printed text. We now know, for example, that 
Walpole had to sack Miintz “for very impertinent behaviour ” ; 
and that his nephew, Lord Orford, was driven mad “by quack 
medicines he had taken for the scurvy which by carelessness flew 
up into his head.” Walpole’s “ narrative” of the Nicoll affair, also 
printed from the original manuscript, tediously commemorates his 
egregious failure as a match-maker. And from three manusc..pt 
volumes of juvenilia, formerly in Lord Waldegrave’s library, Mr. 
Lewis prints a few fragments, including a cyrious parody of a Roman 
guide-book. 

Finally, as Mr. Lewis makes the unusual complaint that reviewers 
of previous volumes “ have been loath to point out regrettable typo- 
graphical errors, etc.,” he would presumably wish me to mention 
that a line of type has gone astray at I. 116 note 7 ; that 1044 should 
read 1944 at II. §9 note 2; and that the provenance of the original 
of Walpole’s letter of February 15th, 1759, is incomplete. These are 
indeed trivial blemishes in a most conscientiously edited and most 
carefully produced volume. Joun Haywarp 
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title”; the poets concerned are Donne, Herbert, Crashaw, the two 
Vaughans and Traherne. It has a forty-page-long bibliography ; each 
page is eroded by footnotes ; its author is M.A., Ph.D. (Edinburgh) 
and Professor at Calcutta. The scene is set for a weighty piece of 
research into sources, “ mentions,” barren comparisons, displays of 
wide, somewhat undigested reading, tautological conclusions 
Instead, it is a profound search into what are usually called the 
imponderables, a hunt whose tally-ho leads into the heart of the 
universe, where the huntsmen are poets who often become the 
hunted as they flee the Hound of Heaven down the nights and days. 

Philosophy and mysticism are replies to the same questions ; but 
one gives an intellectual, the other an empiric, answer. Professor 
Husain says: “The mystic always gives us his real experience and 
actual knowledge: and hence mystical doctrines in their turn are 
never merely speculative even if they involve speculation. In its 
essence mysticism is experimental.” He quotes Professor Rufys 
Jones: “ Mysticism is ‘ religion in its most acute, intense and living 
stage.’” It is “an art of establishing man’s conscious relation with 
the Absolute ”—and further he quotes Dean Inge and Von Hart- 
mann: “ The relation of the individual to the absolute, an essential 
theme of philosophy, can only be mystically apprehended.” 

These themes are fundamental to Professor Husain’s book ; if they 
are not accepted the book falls away. I think they can be accepted ; 
only I would suggest that there is room for a study of the effect 
of psycho-analytic discoveries on mysticism. This, I believe, would 
not injure the central tenets, but it would clear away a great deal 
of the rubble which has earned for the word “mysticism” the 
imprecise, rather denigratory, significance which it now has in the 
minds of, perhaps, the majority of people—many of whom, in fact, 
are mystics without knowing it. Freud himself, pursuing other 
phenomena, glanced only once at the subject, which he refers to 
as the “ oceanic feeling.” 

But on these axioms—axioms proved in the lives of countless 
millions—Professor Husain builds up a specialised study, a study of 
mysticism in the poetry of the seventeenth century. This study, as 
I see it, falls fundamentally into two halves ; the questions he asks 
are whether the poets concerned knew and used the mystic 
phraseology of the day, and whether they describe, or attempt to 
describe, mystical—the older word “contemplative” is probably 
better—experience. The answer to the first Professor Husain gives 
in the affirmative, and there is no doubt he is right. His book points 
out that these poets know and use phraseology common in the 
Christian mystics of the Middle Ages—Eckhart, St. Bernard, Bona- 
ventura—as well as, in some cases, in the pre-Christian mystics 
descending from Plato through Plotinus. 

The second answer is much more complicated. Professor Husain’s 
general conclusion is that some of the poets hardly got beyond the 
first mystic stage, the “illumination,” others glimpsed the further 
stages of “ purgation” (“The Dark Night of the Soul”), but none 
came to the “unitive” stage when the soul is united with God, 
or Being, or the Absolute. This may well be due to the nature 
of poetry itself. There are, as Henri Brémond pointed out long ago, 
striking resemblances between the poet’s “ flash of inspiration” and 
the “mysterious working of the Divine Presence granted to the 
mystics.” ‘These flashes come to the mystic only in the first stage of 
his progress—as they do to many who are neither mystics nor who 
go beyond that stage. The other stages are and always have been 
peculiarly difficult to describe—indeed, as the author says, “ That the 
Mystical Vision in its essence cannot be described is the experience 
of all great mystics.” The same thing appears from another angle. 
The poet never writes for himself alone—the very fact that he puts 
pencil to paper is proof of that—and most poets are in a direct, if 
not always clear, relationship with their world. But in the third 
“ unitive ” stage the mystic is effectively and finally lost to the world; 
he takes in from the world little more than sufficient food ; he gives 
out nothing, and this, as well as being a relevant criticism of mysti- 
cism, is also the antithesis of the poet’s function, which is to give out, 
to share, his experience with as many persons as possible. 

A mystic poet, then, can now be defined ; he is, in common with 
most other poets, trying to convey an experience which has qualities 
of “inspiration,” but in addition he is aware, and may us, 
terminology from the mystics proper. The “inspiration” experience 
may be as varied as the world itself. It may be conveyed to the 
intellectual apprehension of the reader, or it may recreate in him the 
experience itself—although it is unlikely to do this unless the readet 
has had similar experience. 

Professor Husain’s book as a whole is brilliant. Certain things 
can be criticised. His chapter on Donne rather skirts the main 
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subject and tends merely to define the philosophical strands in his 
work, which has already been effectively done by others. He is 
sometimes too overwhelmed by the reputation of Mr. T. S. Eliot, 
and he is occasionally repetitive. But at his very best, as in the 
chapters on Vaughan and Traherne, he is first-class. Quite apart 
from his theme, he makes worth-while observations, such as: 
“ Vaughan’s conception of nature is not pantheistic, for he does not 
identify God with nature ; nature only points the way to God, who 
is above nature.” He draws a brilliant contrast between Vaughan 
and his brother, Thomas, between magic and mysticism. He sheds 
new light on Traherne, who instead of being merely the exponent of 
childhood, to which the English are peculiarly susceptible, is “a great 
scholar, an authority on ecclesiastical history” with “a mind highly 
trained and original enough to steer its way safely through the 
complicated and involved theological controversies of his times.” On 
Crashaw he comes to the correct conclusion, reached also by Pro- 
fessor Grierson, that, although he knew the mystical literature of his 
age very well, he never relates it to his own experience. 

It is specially suitable that this book on English mystic poets 
should be by an Indian whose insight is sharpened by the mystical 
literature of his own country, but whose knowledge of English poetry 
is wide and deep. It is a pleasure, too, to see that this finely bound 
and printed work has been done with the assistance of the Carnegie 
Trust. One hopes it may prelude a restoration of the pre-war habit 
of publishing important and profound critical works in the format 
they deserve. KENNETH YOUNG. 


The Devil’s Due 


By Edward Langton. (The Epworth 


Essentials of Demonology. 

Press. 15s.) 
THERE are many approaches to demonology. There is the old- 
fashioned orthodoxy which positively believes, with Peacock’s Mr. 
Toobad, that the devil is amongst us having great wrath. There are 
the anthropologists, the psychologists, the whimsy novelists, and 
there are the theological historians, like Dr. Langton, deeply versed 
in the Rabbinical authors and the obscurer glosses of the nineteenth- 
century theologians. Dr. Langton’s reading is profound and his 
bibliography extensive, but he makes it clear at once that his canvas, 
if crowded, is not an extensive one. He cuts out, for example, well 
before the Middle Ages, and does not illustrate that palmy period of 
the diabolic host, when the Blessed Reichhelm assessed the domain 
of the Evil One as comprising some 1,758,064,176 devils, and 
mankind was so densely surrounded by them that in a favourite 
story St. Equitius, it will be remembered, expelled a devil which 
had been inadvertently swallowed, whilst resting on a lettuce leaf, 
by a nun. “ What could I have done ?” asked the devil. “I was 
sitting on the leaf, and she ate me.” 

What Dr. Langton does do is to trace most painstakingly the 
development of the idea of demons, from the earliest animism, which 
attributed every catastrophe to the interference of the souls of the 
departed, to his main theme, the idea of Satan and his powers in 
the Old and New Testaments. The Jewish people acquired their 
concept of the evil powers from the beliefs of the peoples round 
them. They accepted the Jinn from the Arabs, the winged personi- 
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fications of evil from the Babylonians and their successors, and he 
conception of a malevolent emanation complementary to the Almigh 
from the dualistic religions of Persia. Their individual contributi 
was the result of monotheism—that, since there is but one god ‘a 
whose spiritual power challenges his must be forces of evil. Othe 
races held, with the easy catholicity of the Mediterranean world, 
that each man might have his own god. The Jews, and subsequent} 
the Christians, believed that each man might worship God or “a 
devil. Yahwism was strictly authoritarian, and survived because 
it eschewed tolerance of other cults. Yet Dr. Langton shows, and it 
is perhaps the most revealing part of his book, the struggle that this 
belief had before imposing itself, and how far the older concepts 
went on, outcropping in the apocryphal writings and even in te 
more mystical passages of the New Testament, before orthodoxy 
had its way. Even the development of a’supreme Satan was a late 
creation, since for generations the picture of the diabolical other 
world was confused, and Satan was but one of many devils, with 
varying attributes and powers. 

This book documents exhaustively all the parallels that can be 
traced with the earlier conceptions, as revealed in accessible authori- 
ties, and a note on page 85 is typical of the half-dozen or more which 
liberally amplify most of the pages: ““' Preller-Robert, Griechische 
Mythologie, Vol. I, p. 112 (1894); cf. Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit., Vol. IV 
p. 2,010.” It is not easy to wear such an armoury of reading lightly. 
and the author wisely does not try to do so. He is straightforward, 
if sometimes repetitive, and the form is more one of expanded 
lecture notes than that facetious attempt to popularise a difficult 
subject which is the painful aim of so many specialists, particularly 
when of the American way of scholarship. His restraint prevents 
his divagating, for instance, into the theses of the Atlantians that the 
giants who consorted with the daughters of men were race memories 
of a superior breed of human beings subsequently catastrophically 
destroyed. But he allows himself, in speaking of demons in animal 
and serpent form, some interesting suggestions about the freak 
creatures which, in fact or memory, did perhaps survive into the 
period of human pre-history. 

Dr. Langton has written a thoughtful study of the background of 
the Jewish and Christian beliefs in demonology, which from the 
literary side provided so much to join far more primitive fears in 
creating the devil-ridden Middle Ages. It is punctiliously indexed, 
and if not, as the publishers claim, “the first full-length treatment 
of Demonology,” it is a most useful estimate of its historical origins, 
and of its development down to the first century A.D. 7 


PENNETHORNE HUGHES. 


The Care of Ancient Churches 


Old Churches and Modern Craftsmanship. By Alban D. R. Caroe 
F.R.I.B.A. (Oxford University Press. 18s.) 

In every county of England and Wales the Church authorities are 
confronting problems of repair and restoration of ancient buildings 
Regular survey and maintenance were for the most part suspended 
during the war years, and the accumulated deterioration presents a 
demand on the resources of the Church so formidable that it may 
be necessary to appeal for help beyond the usual circles of church- 
going parishioners, much as the custodians of cathedrals have enlisted 
the support of many “friends.” But it is not solely a matter of 
money or of good will. Knowledge of the proper means of caring for 
ancient churches and putting to rights their foundations, walls, wall 
surfaces, arches, vaults, roof-coverings, bells and belfries is most 
necessary if unwitting vandalism is to be avoided. 

Mr. Alban Caroe is well equipped as a guide, not only to the 
clergy but also to his brother architects and to builders. He grew 
up in an atmosphere pervaded by the great love and understanding 
of old churches possessed by his father, W. D. Caroe. Traditional 
lore about the dying methods of good craftsmanship, wisdom about 
the principles underlying the stability of complicated masonry 
structures (much of which is intuitive) and methods of caring for 
mediaeval churches not to be found in text-books, were among 
W.D. Caroe’s rich information. It was a work of filial piety as wel 
as a great service to ail who cherish the Church’s heritage of ancien! 
buildings that the present author should have set down this informa- 
tion on paper before it faded. The result is a book of quite unusual 
merit and importance. For the first time we have a complete manual 
dealing in fullest detail with every aspect of the care of old churches 
and including small practical matters of planning and arrangement 
of the interiors of churches which are usually assumed to need no 
explanation. Not the least valuable part of Mr. Caroe’s book is his 
discussion of the replanning of an ancient church. Incidentally his 
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The Life of George Berkeley 


Proressor A. A. LUCE M.C. D.D. LITT.D. 


This is a companion volume to The Complete Works and 
Surviving Letters of George Berkeley, edited by Professor T. 
E. Jessop and Professor A, A. Luce. It is the first full-length 
study of Berkeley’s life—it shows him as a philosopher, a busy 
man of affairs, and a family man. Illustrated 25s 


MEDIEVAL CLASSICS 


Edited by Professor V. H. Galbraith F.B.A. "HON.D.LITT. and 
Professor R. A. B. Mynors F.B.A. Volumes will be uniform, 
prices will vary according to the length of each. The English 
translation faces the Latin original. First tithe now ready. 


The Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond 


Edited by H. E, BuTLer M.A, (Oxon) 


The story of Samson, abbot of St. Edmundsbury, by his 
chaplain. No other writer brings out so clearly the difficulties 
of a great prelate who was also lord of half Suffolk. 15s 


The English Rock Garden 
REGINALD FARRER 


A new edition of a book that has been described as ‘the 
most important work on rock plants ever produced in this 
country.” 200 photographs. Two volumes. 90s 
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ARE YOU GOING THE SECOND MILE? 


“ If a man compel thee to go with him one 
mile, go with him twain.” 





Old folk are casily worried, especially if they are single women 
without relatives or friends at hand to advise them. O.A.P. or 
Assistance Board queries, recovery of Income Tax, problems of 
accommodation, &c.—all are burdens to them. 
‘The G.B.1. exists to help Governesses and Private School 
Teachers with their problems, and gives them personal 
service with the help of skilled advice where necessary. 


This also is going the second mile, and your company and goodwill 
are necessary to bring peace of mind to those who look to the G.B.L. 
for help. 
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Her Lamp still shines 


Florence Nightingale, revered for her self- 
sacrificing care of the wounded in the Crimea, 
was the First Lady-Superintendent of the 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
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Patroness : H.R.H, THe Princess ROovAL. 
Founded in 1850 for the medical and surgical treatmen 
of educated women of limited means, from al! parts of 
the country. 

The Government have agreed to allow the Hospital to continue as an independent 
institution outside the National scheme. Funds will therefore be required to 
enable the Committee to carry on the wishes of the founders, and voluntary 
contnbutions are invited. ’ 

£8,000 needed for the current year. 
Please send to the Secretary: 
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reflections on the disdain in which our grandfathers held Georgian 
work—*“ Georgian boxes ””—which we now admire, perhaps too un- 
critically, should teach us to think twice before abolishing what we 
now call a “blatant Victorian excrescence.” 

This is virtually a case-book of operations on ancient buildings. 
The ample details, diagrams, drawings and photographs put the 
reader in complete possession of all relevant facts. The author has a 
deep love of his subject and erudition which he bears modestly. It 
ranks immediately as a standard work in a realm of study long in 
need of such authoritatively marshalled and interpreted information. 

C. B. MorTLock. 


Early England 


An Introduction to the History of England from the Earliest Times 
to 1204. By Douglas Jerrold. (Collins. 21s. 

Tue publishers’ “ blurb” describes this book as “ highly important 
and challenging.” Mr. Jerrold in his introduction, on the other 
hand, is becomingly modest about the result of ten years’ work on 
the synthesis of these difficult periods. The fact seems to be that 
the book is a very gallant effort, but that the author has been almost 
too conscientious. For example, it is not until page 46 that, having 
escaped from the Ice Ages, we come to the early dynasties of Egypt. 
And it is on page 165 ‘hat, after two chapters about Roman Britain, 
we go back to Abraham and the Exodus in preparation for an 
account of the origin and character of Christianity. This rather 
topsy-turvy thoroughness is all according to Mr. Jerrold’s principles, 
and is explained by him ; but even in this age, when knowledge of 
ancient history and sometimes of the Bible may be lacking, there is 
much to be said for the eld methods when men were left to discover 
about the Ice Ages and early Christianity in books which were not 
introductions to the history of England. 

Mr. Jerrold claims that “the proper purpose of historical writing 
is, first and foremost, to show the extreme complexity of the 
historical process and its immense extension in time.” But “the 
best may be the enemy of the good”; and it would be a pity if 
many of the “ ordinary educated public ” for whom this Introduction 
is mainly intended were discouraged from reading it by its length 
and cost. For it is weli worthy of the ten years’ labour which the 
author has put into it. In some ways Mr. Jerrold comes nearest 
to Mr. Hilaire Belloc as an English historian. Like Mr. Belloc 
he is a Catholic; he has been through the Oxford mill ; he has 
written about the war of 1914-18, and about modern politics ; and 
he has been a novelist. But though a comparison with Mr. Belloc 
is in some ways high praise, in others it does not do justice to this 
later historian. For Mr. Jerrold is no propagandist. He holds that 
“the real question in a general history is whether the writer’s judge- 
ment is sound on the facts as known”; and he illustrates this 
principle by his views on these obscure centuries. 

But a historian who covers so wide a field is bound occasionally 
to stumble over details. The reader naturally turns with special 
interest to see what he says about the discoveries at Sutton Hoo in 
Suffolk, excavated in 1939. It is disappointing to find him repeating 
the view first held about this marvellous ship-burial—that it is a 
memorial to Raedwald, King of East Anglia (misprinted Raldwald)— 
since this king died before 626, and it has now been shown that 
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one of the coins in the dead man’s purse can be assigned to 9 
Frankish king who reigned 628-38. 

In a book dealing with so long a period it is scarcely fair to 
stress mistak*s in details. It is, however, disconcerting to the reader 
when he finds an archbishop appearing as Egbert on one Page 
and as Ecgbeorl.t on another ; and when the sites of battles in the 
maps often do not correspond with the names given to the battles 
in the text. Details such as these will no doubt be corrected in q 
second edition ; but, unfortunately, there are others which will be 
more difficult to eradicate. Mr. Jerrold’s frequent quotations from 
modern secondary historians help to give readers the latest views 
but there are so few quotations from the primary authorities that 
they will scarcely get “the feel” of these dark centuries 

Mr. Jerrold is more in sympathy with the Normans than with 
the Anglo-Saxons ; owing t«. this, and to the less complex story, the 
book improves as-it nears the Norman Conquest. The reader, how- 
ever, must expect not so much a straightforward narrative as 
discussions about the beginnings of feudalism, honours and knight’s 
fees, the fate of the thanes and freemen, the relation of gelded hides 
to real hides, and the origins of canon law. Mr. Jerrold’s summaries 
will probably be welcomed by many students who wish to acquire as 
easily as possible general ideas about subjects and documents intro- 
duced into Stubb’s Charters. It is doubtful whether they will 
attract so many readers among the “ordinary educated public.” If 
they do, the educated public is to be congratulated on its persever- 
ance, as well as the author on his achievement. 


“ 


R. H. Hovcxm. 


Reformers and Rebels 


The Christian Origins of Social Revolt. By William Dale Morris, 
(Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts book, so scholarly and lively (Mr. Morris is a master of the 
significant instance and the apt quotation) is bound also to be rather 
melancholy because it is a record of man’s unconquerable mind in 
its tendency to domineer. But what after all is this tendency to 
domineer but a desire to find a positive answer to problems which 
do not on the face of it lend themselves to positive answers—man’s 
place in nature, the purpose of life, his survival after death, his 
destiny ? In other words it would seem that man’s dominant mood 
is religious. Mr. Morris traces this religious mood in its various 
aspects, most of them, one must admit, aspects of blood and violence. 

The pattern is always the same. Man grows dissatisfied with the 
authority he has set up and armed. He may think he has found 
some better answers to the questions which plague him, and tear 
authority down, or he may attempt reform. The Cenobites of the 
fourth century, for instance, finding that the Church was growing 
worldly, withdrew to the desert to live plain and thoughtful lives, 
very different from what was going on in Rome. The Church’s 
attitude to reforming parties was wary. If she could absorb them 
into herself she would do so, but if their doctrinal teaching made this 
impossible she would root them out as heretics. The idealism of 
reform persisted, in spite of the fact that the reformers frequently 
proved as tyrannical in power as the people they had dispossessed. 

Mr. Morris’s analysis of the heretical sects of the Middle Ages is 
masterly. What alarmed the Church was not so much the devia- 
tionist opinions of the heretics (whose indifference to danger and 
endurance in suffering must make the kindly reader wish them 
weaker) as their implicit attack upon the established order of society. 
Mr. Morris quotes Doéllinger: “ Every heretical doctrine which arose 
in the Middle Ages had explicitly or implicitly a revolutionary char- 
acter... . Those Gnostic sects, the Cathari and the Albigenses. . . 
were the Socialists and Communists of that time.” It is perhaps 
not surprising that the Church fell upon them with the fury of panic, 
for their numbers were great and among them were not only the 
peasants and poor town slaves but also persons of rank and influence. 
Moreover their motives were dangerously pure. As one shrewd 
inquisitor puts it, “ The heretics can be recognised by their morals 
and speech, for they are modest and live in well-ordered relation- 
ships.” 

Some of the reformers do not come out of it so well. Luther 
rallied the peasants against the Church, but when, acting on his 
advice, they started to burn castles, he wrote thus to their enemics: 
“Dear gentlemen . . . stab, knock, strangle them at will,” and again, 
“Better the death of all the peasants than the princes.” But if the 
Church was well suited to a feudal society (the great Aquinas himself 
justifies slavery, though he does so by reference to Aristotle rather 
than the Bible), she was in a weaker position when industrialism 
began to develop. The party of reform was soon to have a dubious 
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COMPANY MEETING 


NORWICH UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETIES 


STEADY PROGRESS 











The annual meetings of the Norwich Union Insurance Societies were | 


held at Norwich on May 9th and 10th. : 

Speaking at the Life Society’s meeting, the president, Sir Robert 
Bignold, said the year had been one of steady progress. The new business 
of over £29,100,000 though nearly £34 millions below 1947 was, apart from 
the peak year, the largest in the Society’s history and just over £7,500,000 
came from outside the United Kingdom. The Society collected over 
{2,250,000 per annum in premiums on its overseas business in addition to 
the large interest income on its investments abroad and since 1939 had 
passed a total of £2,082,000 of overseas currencies to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in this country. 

During 1948 the Society had invested over £11,000,000 and to have 
obtained a net rate of interest of £3 14s. 10d.°4—the same as for the 
previous year—on its total funds of over 71,000,000 was a good achieve- 
ment. The mortality rate continued to be very favourable but increased 
costs had added 4s. to the expense ratio, which was now 18.9‘ 

FIRE SOCIETY 

Sir Robert Bignold also presided at the Fire Society’s annual meeting 
and reported that the total premium income had increased by £833,570 
to £7,931,516, the largest in the Society’s history. The Fire Department 
loss ratio at 43 % was better by 10° than 1947 and the profit was £192,238 
against a loss of £54,000 in 1947. 

The claims ratio in the Accident account was 49.9% against 53.3% 


and the account showed a profit of £246,857 as compared with a loss of 


£12,100 in the previous year, 

A transfer of £75,000 was made from the Marine Department whose 
fund now stood at £973,283 or 176.2% of the premiums. 

The total assets at December 3lst last amounted to £11,120,763, an 
increase of £936,341. 

Emphasis had recently been laid upon the extent to which the insurance 
industry contributed to Britain’s economy through its vast world-wide 
operations ; here the Norwich Union was playing its full part. Insurance 
could still give substantial help to the balance of payments position, 
provided jt was allowed that which had enabled it to assume such vital 
importance to the commercial life of our country. 

The reports were adopted. 
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gives a happy home and loving care 
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ally in capitalism. Blacker than anything that can be brought against 
the Church is Calvinism which, while supporting an oppressive 
social hierarchy, at the same time denied to the mass of the people 
any hope at all in the world to come. 

How vigorous are the Puritan outbursts of the seventeenth century 
and how much poetry there is in them. “Oh thou City, thou 
hypocritical City! Thou blindfold drowsy England, that sleeps 
afid snorts in the bed of covetousness, awake, awake !” Winstanley 
who wrote this and his like (he was a Digger) were at war, not with 
the Babylonish Whore, but with their own right wing, the Crom- 
wellian party, whose practical common sense offended the out-and- 
outers much as Mr, Bevin today offends the rebel Labour members. 
Most cruel of all was England at the time of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. But always the idealism persists, shot through though it may 
be by base motives of baser men. Sometimes the idealism though 
lofty is foolish, as Kingsley’s and Maurice’s idea that the working 
man should be in tutelage and live the pure life of a saint. One 
might hope that with the growth of learning and the manifold 
interests of an expanding universe men might grow tolerant. But 
at once up rise the political religions of our day, Communism and 
Fascism, no less absolute and no less cruel than the Church of the 
inquisitors. Must man grow dull if he may not be absolute and 
impose his opinions at the point of the sword? This is where the 
book is getting depressing. It rather looks as if eternal vigilance 
was the price not only of freedom but also of tyranny. To that 
vigilance, armed and persecuting, men do not cease to lend them- 


selves. STEVIE SMITH. 
The Age of Gainsborough 
Gainsborough. The British Painter Series. By Mary Woodall. 


(Phoenix House. 16s.) 

In an age when “taking sides” has become one of the most un- 
pleasant manifestations of art criticism, it is reassuring to find 
that by no means every art historian has been affected by the 
fashionable malady. Good painting, the true factor in any criticism, 
is now made to take second place, below the fact of whether a 
painter belongs to such and such a school, whether he is reactionary 
or “ modern,” or whether he has anything new to say. Dr. Woodall 
has avoided partisanship. She has written on an artist whom she 
obviously loves and has studied deeply with clarity and fair- 
mindedness, hiding none of his defects and never overpraising his 
abilities. Her introduction on general tendencies of eighteenth- 
century painting and on Gainsborough’s background in particular is 
so excellent and contains so much “ pith” that the ensuing chapters 
can merely enlarge upon these thoughts on Gainsborough’s approach 
to his work, as well as give details of his life and that of his sitters. 

If Gainsborough had remained a landscape painter, as many have 
wished, there would be little left to say about his work that the 
pictures themselves did not already make clear. As it is, the struggle 
between his natural inclination to the country and the desire that 
rich patrons made him feel for the fashionable city will always 
furnish a subject for discussion. Dr, Woodall, while showing a 
justifiable preference for the early Suffolk pictures with their spon- 
taneous freshness, does not try to belittke what she describes as 
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the “fancy pictures” with their more considered construction and 
chiaroscuro only attained by a loss of truth to nature. In the same 
way as Corot, even in his most mannered later years, was still 
capable of producing an occasional work as fine as any done in his 
youth in Italy, so Gainsborough, when not being pestered by patrons 
could put as much sensibility into the portrait of Miss Anne Ford 
or the “ Ladies-Walking in the Mall” (both reproduced) as he dig 
into the wonderful picture, done in his early twenties, of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Andrews amidst their Suffolk fields. What is much 
harder to understand is why Gainsborough should have later resorted 
to making model landscapes on his table with the aid of brokeq 
stones and grass, of dried weeds or broccoli. 

Gainsborough, who Reynolds inferred was self-taught, was in fact 
taught by nature, and if he had remembered this throughout his 
life all his works, not merely a selected few, would have had thy 
timelessness that defies epoch. Before his death he did, it seems 
realise what he had often forgotten, and, as Dr. Woodall writes 
“he seemed to dwell with a certain wistfulness on his early work 
Was it possible that he felt in abandoning nature for composition 
he had been led astray by popular taste and that, had he remained 
true to his early convictions, he might have been a greater, if Jess 
successful, artist ? ” Derek Hit. 


On the Harpsichord 


Harpsichord Music, By Max Kenyon. (Cassell. 18s.) 

Tuts book is designed, as the author explains in his introduction, 
for “reading in the evening at home with one ear compulsorily on 
the wireless,” and it therefore lays no claim to being a work of 
scholarship, though the very subject presupposes scholarly tastes and 
interests. Such passages as those dealing with the tuning of the 
clavecin or the right and wrong use of ornamentation certainly need 
the whole of an intelligent reader’s attention ; and, though there is 
plenty of easy and entertaining gossip about composers, there is 
also a more or less serious consideration of a large body of music. 

The difficulty of this approach, deliberately this side of scholarship 
and yet beyond any but the most cultivated amateur, becomes 
immediately plain in the matter of dates. Mr, Kenyon gives hardly 
any ; and when, to take but a single example, he speaks of Gabrieli’s 
keyboard music after Cimarosa’s he gives no indication that Gabrieli 
lived almost exactly 200 years earlier. In the same way his picture 
of Italian life is of no one date, but combines distinctive features 
of two or three centuries ; and similar inaccuracies are scattered all 
over the book. It is more than misleading to say that opera was 
“usually forbidden” in Rome. Méhul was not Belgian, though 
Givet is very near the Belgian frontier, and, if the expression 
“amateur finish ” has any meaning, it is surely singularly inapplicable 
to the music of Benedetto Marcello. In the chapter on the harpsi- 
chord in Germany the German word for the instrument appears 
throughout as Flugel instead of Fliigel ; and there are a corresponding 
number of inaccuracies in French titles. 

In spite of these serious blemishes much of the musical appre- 
ciation is interesting and stimulating. Mr. Kenyon’s more scholarly 
readers will look with renewed, if not new, interest at the keyboard 
music of Cimarosa and W. F. Bach and possibly reconsider the 
Folies Frangaises of Couperin as “ programme music of a psycho- 
logical Proustian sort.” A slightly obscure passage on page 177 pro- 
claiming the complete divorce of art and life may renew a perennial 
controversy in some circles, though it reflects an attitude which 
recent history makes it difficult to uphold. Altogether there is much 
valuable material here, often attractively used. If, as would surely 
have been possible, a rather more scholarly attitude had been com- 
bined with the easy and unportentous manner, the book would have 
been a really valuable addition to English musical writing. 

MartTINn Cooper. 
. 7 
Fiction 

The Body. By William Sansom. (Hogarth Press. 9s. 6d.) 

Highway 40. By Basil Davidson. (Frederick Muller. 9s. 6d.) 

A Clouded Star. By Anne Parrish. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 

WE are, quite rightly, continually repeating that the proper business 
of Literature is Life. We cannot then complain if, among the 








naturalists, psycho-analysts, sociologists and other jalists who 
are our fiction writers, we find an occasional biologi In labora- 
tories and other places in which biologists are found, strange colour- 
drained objects rest motionless in formalin to be taken out with 
forceps, sliced open with scalpels, and pinned back for further dis- 
section. The light in such places is the light of the end of the world, 


and there is a smell of stagnant drains. And yet what is studied 
et 


there is no less life than the affairs of the drawing-room, the battle 
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COMPANY MEETING 
“oo 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GOVT’S NATIONALISATION PLANS 








COUNTRY’S INTERESTS DISREGARDED 





LORD BRAND'S VIEWS 





Tue hundred and thirty-ninth annual general meeting of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company Limited, was held on May 12 
at the North British Station Hotel, Edinburgh. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Brand, C.M.G., D.C.L. (Chairman of the General 
Court of Directors), presided. 

The chairman said:—My statement has already been circulated to all 
shareholders. It dealt, I hope you will think, fully with the company’s 
affairs and I do nor think I need say much more today. 

] referred in that statement to the changes which have had to be made 
in the form of presentation of our accounts consequent upon the coming 
into force of the Companies Act, 1948. 


AGE OF DIRECTORS 


There is, however, another requirement under the new Act to which 
I should make a brief reference. The Act specifies an age limit of 70 for 
directors but makes provision that companies may alter their Articles of 
Association in order to fix a higher age limit. Where advantage has not 
been taken of this provision, it is necessary to obtain the approval of the 
company in general meeting by a resolution, of which special notice is 
required, for appointment or re-appointment of any director, who has 
attained the age of 70. 

The directors decided not to ask the shareholders for power to alter 
our Articles by fixing a higher age limit than that mentioned in the Act, 
and the approval of the company in general meeting is therefore required 
for my own re-election. That is the reason in the notice of this meeting 
for the special mention of my own name. 

Reference has also been made in the notice to Mr. Milligan and Lord 
Grey, who, failing this special mention, would require to come up for 
re-election again on the attainment of age 70, although that would be 
before the normal date of their re-election. 

Also I would like to extend, on behalf of all shareholders present, a 
most hearty welcome to Mr. George Duxbury, our United States manager, 
whom we have the pleasure of having with us today. Mr. Duxbury, as 
you will know, succeeded Mr. Shallcross, who had been our manager 
lor many years, two years ago. In that period Mr. Duxbury has, in our 
view, done exceptionally valuable work for us in a difficult period, and 
we feel complete confidence that he will continue to do so in the future. 


Sir STAFFORD CriPps’s STATEMENT 

Since I sent out my statement to the shareholders the Labour Party 
have announced their proposals for nationalising the Industrial Life 
Business of the country and for taking over all the companies engaged in 
this business, some of which transact a large general insurance business 
in addition. 

In this connection I should like to quote a statement made in 1945 by 
Sir Stafford Cripps, then President of the Board of Trade. He said: “It 
would perhaps be proper in this connection to inform the House of the 
attitude of the Government towards the future of British insurance 
business. The Government have no intention of interfering with the 
transaction of insurance business by private enterprise save to the limited 
extent to which insurance at home may be affected by the existing 
proposals relating to personal social insurance and industrial injuries. It is 
the desire of the Government that insurance should be in the future as 
in the past dealt with on an international basis and as business of an 
international character.” 

It is difficult to reconcile the assurance given by Sir Stafford Cripps 
with the policy now announced, What is, however, still more important 
is to consider this policy from the wider aspect of the general national 
interest. The Government are now either engaged in taking over, or con- 
template taking over, great industrial, commercial and insurance under- 
takings, whose business extends far beyond this country and whose names 
indeed are known and held in high regard throughout the world. These 
undertakings are conducting a competitive business and their success 
abroad depends very largely on the goodwill with which they are regarded 


in the countries in which they conduct their business. 
EFFECT ON FOREIGN GOODWILL 

It is certain in my opinion that the British Government, competing as 
it will be in foreign countries with the private undertakings of the 
Nationals of those countries, will not be regarded with favour and the 
g00dwill of the business which goes with it will quickly evaporate and 
disappear, even if the Government in an attempt to get the best of both 
worlds’ trades under the name of those companies which it has expro- 
Priated. As the present shows and the future may show still more clearly, 
the ¢ nment has immense tasks and responsibilities in safeguarding 
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the country’s general interests in the monetary, financial and economic 
spheres. 

It should not extend its responsibilities to conducting competitive and 
exporting industry ; still less should it take over institutions engaged in 
providing abroad the services which represent the country’s invisible 
exports, The Government imperil a very great deal by so doing. Indeed 
it is impossible not to feel that the extension of naitonalisation into these 
spheres affecting not only our national but our international trade and 
business, indicates a reckless disregard of the country’s true interests. 

On the motion of the chairman, seconded by the Hon. Arthur O. 
Crichton the report and accounts were approved and adopted, 

Following the re-election of directors, extraordinary and ordinary, and 
the adoption of the resolution regarding the fees and expenses of the 
auditors, Messrs. Lindsay, Jamieson and Haldane, C.A., which was pro- 
posed by Mr. Walter G. Scott and seconded by Mr. W. A. Macmillan, 
the proceedings terminated with a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman 


and directors proposed by Mr. John A. Yeaman, W.S. 


“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 530 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
May 3lst. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 8. Grimalkin as prize, that’s a dreadful 

1. Kg changed in changed change. 4) Displayed aay pet, Irie. (11) 
) y Zoe 5 me onal 7 7 

7. A  dolorous malady not lacking 13. Found in any companion I confide 








in. (5.) 

“ Ob that this » solid flesh 
would melt” (Shakespeare). (3.) 
A man of mystery. (5.) 
Loaned in vain with 
follow. (9.) 

It sounds as if the debt-collector had 
finished. (3.) 

Such masonry is little more than a 
mug. (7.) 


credit. (3.) 14 
9. Patentee unready to drive. (5.) r 
10. A_ vehicle when hired is another. 17 
ll. “A squeezing, wrenching, grasping, 19. 
Scraping, clutching, covetous old . 
sinner |” (Dickens). (7.) 21 
2. .Shakespeare’s weird relations. (7.) : 
15. Ruskin wrote this last. (4.) 22 
16. It is much the same without Pro- ” 


nothing to 


portional Representation. (7.) 73 : “ Dear , ~~ ” 
18. Where the Cockney footpad mskes “~* — of ® Fence, Sts Wonderful. 
his demand ? (7.) a 7.) 
20. Not wound up for an _ accident, 24. mag fl ety 7) 
evidently. (3, 4.) 28. Mingled without a doctor. (5.) 


23. Effeminate fellow about to make a 32 
visit. (7.) — 

25. Grecian egoism. (4.) 

26. A chance required by sardines. (7.) 

29. Play found in many plays. (7.) 

30. This may be encountered in tidying. 


No, no poet. (3.) 
SOLUTION TO 














—— 
(9. jac 
31. Is in the midst of 33 reversed. (5.) 
33. Beyond the missing bed. (3.) & 
34. Whom do we find in these? O Simon mic 
Green. (11.) a 
NE 
DOWN “ 
1, It wasn’t exactly thrown to the Zieiiin 
wolves. (3.) & 
2. Initially it might be the Prime r N 
Minister. (9.) \t HEOREM 
3. The player who spends a lot of time im. fe 
in the pavilion? (4, 3.) iva sFzimlt 
4. “A good time was had by all,” but “i ~ 
not in France apparently (7) of-Ms = 
S. A sign of the Plantagenets. (7.) RicltEe S REIN OVIAITIE D 
6. Sir Hugh, the parson. (5.) ! A v L oo 
7. Where in France there are net results S Mi, me ace lalnis 
of industry (5.) IRIE |SIBIV TIE RI IIAIN 
SOLUTION ON JUNE 3rd 
The winner of Crossword No. §28 is Duncan Coomer. Esq, 


12 Elgin Road, Bournemouth. 
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field or the analyst’s couch, and there is observable in the technique 
of the men in white coats who work there a surprising combination 
of care and glee. Such a man in a white coat is Mr. William Sansom, 
whose curious ingrown talent makes another astonishing appearance 
in his first novel, The Body. 

Of course, like all specialists, Mr. Sansom is hopeless off his own 
beat and has occasional ambitions to be there. It is not quite clear 
how seriously he himself takes the blurb’s claim that this story of a 
suburban hairdresser, obsessed by the idea that his wife is having 
un affair with a garage-worker in the boarding-house next door, is 
“a study of jealousy.” It is in fact nothing of the kind, since 
human emotions are not able to be bottled in formalin, and any 
depths of truth about human passion that Mr. Sansom may or may 
not have intended to plumb, remain unplumbed. This is, however, 
a largely irrelevant criticism since the delights of the book are found 
in a quite different direction. 

Henry Bishop’s obsession is a convenient and successful device 
for leading Mr. Sansom on a tour of dissection into the world that 
fascinates him, the world of seedy heartiness (“Eh bien, as they say 
in frenchy france”), the world of curious phenomena taken for 
granted (dustmen, waterworks cupolas, dentures in a shop window), 
the world whose sense of values is expressed most forcibly at a 
river picnic (“ Surely he might have put his trousers on to eat”). 
Other writers may employ their talents to explore the vastness of 
the universe or the furthest reaches of the human spirit ; Mr. Sansom 
turns his inwards on the commonplaces of twentieth-century sub- 
urban life. And why not? This is Life, too, and a great deal closer 
to most of us than Egdon Heath. As Mr. Sansom peers and probes 
among his bottles, nothing, from a hairdresser’s dummy to an 
ordinary telephone, escapes his fascinated scalpel. And because his 
fascination is real, much of his world is strangely illuminated—even 
for non-biologists. The result? For the most part, a very funny 
and readable book. The goings-on in and around the boarding- 
house where the garage-worker lives have a flavour of Mr. Pooter. 
Only occasional passages emphasise the price one has to pay. “ Inside 
those black boots there were feet and toes and on the toes greyish- 
yellow hairs. There was a corn on one toe, a patch of hard skin 
along the side of the other foot. Inside the boot, inside the sock, 
there was life.” Essentially a biologist’s view. 

Highway 4o suffers a little from one’s continual anticipation 
that it will develop the emotional momentum of the last scene in 
the film Paisa. The very fact that one should anticipate this is 
an indication of its merit. Its subject is similar: a mixed group of 
Italian Partisans are undergoing a rastrellamento by Germans and 
Fascists in the last stages of the war. Its treatment is sensitive and 
sympathetic, and Mr. Davidson can write beautifully. And yet it 
never quite achieves Patsa’s poetic intensity. Perhaps this is 
because the inevitably haphazard, almost ramshackle shape of events 
becomes a little frustrating in a book. One longs to have a clearer 
picture of the operations, even if the Partisans themselves are under- 
standably confused. And there are a few acts of technica! clumsiness 
which irritate. For instance, although Robert Crookshank, the 
Englishman living in the mountains with the Partisans, has 
heard talk of Gianelli and his Blackshirts on pages 49, 51 and 
10s, he has to have Gianelli explained to him on page 189, in case, 
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one suspects, the reader should have forgotten. The same +h; 
happens in the case of the Mongols fighting for the Germans. Th 
are mentioned several times before on page 160 Robert asks, up 
necessarily helpfully, who the Mongols are. And there is an unha : 
lapse in which a German lieutenant is made to talk to his driver’ 
traditional English military slang (“Half an hour for grub” he 
shouted with a grin. “Look slippy now.”). These are trifli 
criticisms but worth making because it is largely to the pommel 
of such tiny faults that the book’s failure to develop the fullest 
sense of poetic tragedy can be attributed. It is a moving and exciti 
book. With a little more attention to form and rhythm, and a little 
more polish, it might have been a great one. 


Anne Parrish’s A Clouded Star is less striking than the other two 
books on this list but a competent piece of work all the same. It 
is a novel built round a remarkable historical figure, Harriet Tub 
a runaway negro slave, who operated an “ underground railway* 
from the Southern States to Canada, along which she conducted 
many of her people to freedom. The slaves knew her as Moses. 
A Clouded Star tells of the escape of Samuel, a small boy parted 
from his parents in traditional fashion to settle a gentleman’s delt 
of honour. Better than the escape itself, which suffers a little ag 
fiction from careful reconstruction, is the early Southern background, 
with the odious Mr. Percival quoting from St. Paul himself to prove 
that Christianity embraced slavery. RoperT Keg, 


Shorter Notices 


Diplomat in Peace and War. 
(John Murray. 18s.) 


Every professional diplomat ought to have a tale to tell worth 
telling, but by no means all are masters of the art of telling it, 
Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen is essentially among those who are, 
He is never prolix, never pompous, and extracting considerable 
amusement from life himself he imparts it attractively to others, 
(During the 1919 Peace Conference at Paris Sir William Orpen 
produced two posters to advertise some private theatricals at the 
Hotel Majestic. “They represented two unclad infants, but it was 
obvious that one of them would grow up into a gentleman and the 
other into a lady. Some people were shocked.”) Such a tempera- 
ment is invaluable in an Ambassador, and goes some way, no doubt, 
to account for the recognised success of Sir Hughe’s diplomatic 
career. His experience was wide and varied—The Hague, Paris, 
Brussels, the three now vanished Baltic States, Persia, China, Turkey, 
and finally Belgium. Nearly half the book is devoted to China 
(1936-37) and Turkey (1939-44), and the chapters concerning those 
countries can be read with particular profit in the light of the 
situation of today. “Progress up the Yangtse is pleasant and 
leisurely ” is not quite such a commonplace generalisation as it was 
when the words were written, but the description of the Japanese 
attack on Shanghai in 1936 can be instructively compared with 
another attack on Shanghai in 1949. And if there is occasionally @ 
sense of longueur in the chapters on Turkey they are lightened 
after all by such obiter dicta as that of the Turkish Minister who, 
on hearing of Mr, Churchill’s attack of pneumonia in North Africa 
in 1943, exclaimed “ Ah, but did he not take some contraceptives ?” 
And the estimate, highly appreciative, of men like President Inént 
and other Turkish leaders, and the policy they pursued in circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulry during the war, is of special value ata 
time when our relations with Turkey promise to become even closer 
and more cordial than they are. This is not, and was not meant 
to be, a book of the first moment. But it is an agreeable, instructive 
and entertaining volume calculated to minister to the good repute 
both of its author and of the service to which so much of his active 
life has been devoted. 


By Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen, 


Keats, Shelley and Rome. (Christopher 


Johnson. 7s. 6d.) 


Tne royalties from the sale of this attractive little miscellany of 
seventy-five pages are to be given to the Keats-Shelley Memorial 
in Rome, which alone is sufficient reason for buying it. But the 
book is also worth acquiring for its own sake, as a footnote to larget 
studies. Mr. Neville Rogers re-tells the immortal story of Keats’ 
and Shelley’s last years ; Miss Dorothy Hewlett and Mr. Edmund 
Blunden describe the growth of the poets’ posthumous fame ; and 
the Italian lady who is the curator of the house in the Piazza di 
Spagna shows how it came to life again after the departure of the 
Germans in 1944. Ten illustrations include the death-mask of Keats, 


Compiled by Neville Rogers. 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(inc. in the Union of S. Africa) 





AN EVENTFUL YEAR 





GOLD-MINING INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS 





VITAL IMPORTANCE TO THE UNION 





MR. W. H. A. LAWRENCE’S REVIEW 





THE annual general meeting of Rand Mines, Limited, was held on 
May 6th in Johannesburg. 

Mr. W. H. A. Lawrence, the chairman, who presided, said that before 
they proceeded with the business of the meeting he was sure it would be 
the wish of shareholders that he should refer to the deep sense of loss they 
all felt at the untimely death of their former chairman, Mr. John Martin, 
on March 28th, 1949. After a distinguished career in the newspaper 
industry, Mr. Martin had joined the board of the company on July 27th, 
1926. He had become chairman on February 5th, 1930, and had brought 
to that position outstanding intellectual and personal qualities. 

His discriminating judgement in all matters, big and small, had been 
matched by his charm of personality and by the broad humanity of his 
approach to all problems of policy and practice. In the sphere of the 
company’s affairs he had been as far-sighted and as wise as he had shown 
himself to be in the wider and more complex affairs of the gold-mining 
industry as a whole. To his sureness of touch, to the lucidity of his mind, 
and to his resolute guardianship of the highest principles of financial 
practice, Rand Mines, Limited, owed much of its strength and high 
prestige. Jealous of the company’s interests, Mr. Martin had been with 
all his shrewdness and business acumen an exemplar of integrity and 
straight dealings, and anything small or petty was foreign to his generous 
nature. 

They had indeed been fortunate in their chairman and proud that in 
the councils of gold-mining industry and in inner councils of the nation he 
had come to occupy a unique position in which his capacity for statesman- 
ship had been given wide scope to benefit of all. It was to their great 
regret that failing heajth had compelled Mr. Martin to relinquish the 
chairmanship of the company and to retire from the board on December 
31st, 1947. They had now the sorrow of his passing. 


HIGHER PROFIT 


_The profit earned by the company during 1948 had amounted to 
£616,614, which was £43,245 more than that for the previous year. The 
main source of revenue—namely, dividends received—had shown an in- 
crease of £45,444 at £633,742 and sundry revenue had increased by £3,141. 
On the other hand, interest and exchange had decreased by £7,964 and 
reservoirs revenue by £3,725. Administration and other expenses, after 
allowing for fees received, had increased by £18,798. Expenditure under 
the heading of prospecting ventures has decreased by £2,714 to £22,433. 
Dividends had absorbed £430,199 and the amount paid out to shareholders 
im respect of back dividends had totalled £238,442, against which divi- 
dends forfeited during the year had totalled £112,917. The amount of 
£16,763 had been provided to meet taxation and £54,154 had been trans- 
ferred to the exploration reserve account. 

The amount realised by the sale of investments and freehold property 
had exceeded their book value and the amounts written off as depreciation 
by £112,633. Following the usual practice, that sum had been added to 
the investment reserve account, which stood at £4,074,757 at December 
31st. 1948. Investments in shares and debentures had been brought into 
the account at a total book value of £4,937,539, being an increase of 
£7,033 over the figure for the previous year. 

Investments for which share market quotations were available appeared 
in the books at or under cost, but in no case above the relative market 
price at December 31st, 1948. Unquoted securities had been entered in 
accordance with a conservative valuation placed on them by the board 
and in no instance at a valuation exceeding the cost. Where it had 
appeared prudent to do so, the book value of holdings had been written 
down below cost and below the market value. It was evident from the 
schedule of investments published in the annual accounts that the market 
value of quoted securities largely exceeded the total book value of all 
securities mentioned in the balance-sheet. 


ANOTHER DIFFICULT YEAR 


The Witwatersrand gold mining industry had passed through another 
difficult year in 1948, and although there had been an easing of the 
supply position in regard to stores and materials there had been no signs 


of any improvement in the labour position which had continued to 
deteriorate. Taken as a whole, however, the results of operations had 
shown some improvement over those for 1947, due in a large measure 


to the full employment of what labour had been available throughout 
the year. Jt would be remembered that during 1947 a strike of Euronean 
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miners had seriously affected operations in the months of February and 
March, and consequently any direct comparison of results for the two 
years did not give a true reflection of the position. 

For instance, tonnage milled in 1948 had been 1,500,000 tons greater 
than in 1947, but that treated in 1947 had “been 3,000,000 tons less than 
in 1946. Working costs per ton milled in 1948 ha(d shown an improve- 
ment of 4d. on 1947, but 1947 figures had been Is. more than the 1946 
figure ; the total working profit in 1948 had been £2,300,000 higher 
than in 1947, the 1947 profit had been £4,900,000 less than in 1946. 

Thus, even in comparison with the 1946 results, which had also been 
affected by strikes, the 1948 results showed a deterioration—tonnage 
milled being less by 1,500,000 tons, cost per ton milled being greater by 
8d. and working profit lower by £2,600,000. Those figures were a 
reflection of the continued drain on the labour supply available to pro- 
ducing mines of the Witwatersrand, due to increasing demands for 
labour by secondary industry and by non-producing mines of the Wit- 
watersrand and of the Orange Free State. Compared with the previous 
year, the average number of European employees in the service of produc- 
ing mines during 1948 had decreased by about 400 and the average 
number of non-Europeans by about 20,000. The Commission on condi- 
tions of employment in the mining industry which had been appointed 
by the Government last year following prolonged discussions between the 
Gold Producers’ Committee of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines and the 
Mining Unions’ Joint Committee in regard to certain demands submitted 
by the latter for improved wages, working conditions, and hours of work, 
had not yet reported. 


MAY 20, 


CURRENCY VALUE OF GOLD 


It was a matter of prime interest to the gold mining industry that pubjc 
attention both here and overseas was being increasingly directed to the 
merits and demerits of raising the currency value of gold, the recent 
sale by the Union Treasury at a premium of a small parcel of gold to a 
London firm of bullionbrokers, and the proposal to equip a factory in 
the Union for the fabrication of gold articles for export having evoked 
world-wide recognition of the existing opportunities to secure increased 
prices for gold used for other than monetary purposes. 

He did not propose to comment to-day on a situation which was the 
subject at the moment of personal discussion at Capetown on a high 
international level. They must await the march of events, knowing 
as they did that the Union Government was fully alive to the vital 
importance of the gold mining industry and its prosperity to the economic 
welfare of South Africa. The Witwatersrand mines of the Corner House 
Group had had a satisfactory year, despite the difficult circumstances 
prevailing. At Blyvooruitzicht the rate of milling had been slowly but 
steadily increased, and both there and at East Rand Proprietary Mines 
Limited results had shown a marked improvement. On the other hand, 
operations at Geldenhuis Deep had been in the closing stages, and at 
New Modder the scale of operations had been considerably reduced. 


MILLED TONNAGE AND YIELD 


During 1948 ore milled by the 13 Witwatersrand mines of the group 
had totalled 16,168,400 tons, a decrease of 378,290 tons compared with 
1947. The average yield had increased by 0.179dwt. to 4.081 dwt. per ton. 
Working revenue increased by £572,246 to £28,554,214 and working 
costs had decreased by £54,229 to £21,836,318. There had, therefore, 
been an increase of £626,475 in the working profit, which had amounted to 
£6,717,896. The amount distributed in dividends had totalled 4,098,132, 
an increase of £502,295. . 5 

Taxation had increased by £137,629 to £1,514,888 and lease consideration 
by £65,556 to £219,444. Available ore reserves of those mines at the close 
of their respective financial years had amounted to 47,988,800 tons, which 
represented a decrease of 1,489,700 tons compared with estimates made a 
year previously. 

LaBOUR AND HEALTH 

The average number of Europeans in the service of the Witwatersrand 
mines of the group had decreased during the year by 302 to 12,133, while 
the average number of non-Europeans had decreased by 6,212 to 86,865. 
The health record of African employees had shown that although the 
mortality rate from disease remained low, the attack rate, especially in the 
case of respiratory diseases, had increased slightly. The mortality rate 
from disease had increased from 2.99 in 1947 to 3.04 in 1948 and the 
mining accident mortality rate from 0.29 to 1.58 per 1,000. The average 
number of shifts lost per African employee per annum as a result of 
disease and accident had increased from 5.57 to 5.86. It was of interest 
to note that three of the group’s mines had been prize winners in the 
Prevention of Accidents Committee’s competitions during 1948. Modder 
B had won the Safety Challenge Shield for the second year in succession 
for having the lowest fatality rate on the whole of the Witwatersrand in 
respect of mining accidents. Modder East had won its class and New 
Modder had won a special prize in its class. That was a very creditable 
record, and all those concerned were to be congratulated. 

The present value of silicosis outstanding liabilities of mines of the 
group was £5,552,351, a decrease of £111,172 compared with 1947. The 
12 mines affected had provided, with accrued interest, up to the end of 
1948 a total of £4,781,740 towards meeting that liability. Over and above 
the amounts provided to meet outstanding liabilities the mines of the 
group had paid out during 1948 £88,409 in respect of additional 
outstanding liabilities of the £679,289 in respect of current silicosis costs. 

(Continued on page 701.) 
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from a cast recently discovered, and an unpublished sketch of him 
by Severn. 

London for the Literary Pilgrim. By William Kent. (Rockliff. 21s.) 
Mr. WILLIAM KENT is an industrious compiler of books about 
London (“the great literary Mecca”); his knowledge is wide, he is 
anxious to share it, and he is properly disturbed that men like Keats 
and Shelley should still not be commemorated in Westminster Abbey 
(“our great national Valhalla”). A book like this must necessarily 
be individual, selective and reflective of the author’s prejudices. 
Covering a wide field, he is unlikely to escape errors and omissions 
in points of detail; no one will seriously quarrel with Mr. Kent, 
for instance, for not stating that Harrison Ainsworth lived at Kensal 
Manor House. Again, one may regret that the length of the Charles 
Lamb entry throws all the other entries out of balance, but one 
soon ceases to wonder why Edgar Wallace and T. P. O’Connor 
appear but not J. A. Spender or Oscar Wilde, why Charles Booth 
is included but not Henry Mayhew, and why Austin Dobson appears 
but not Praed or W. S, Gilbert. Someone must be left out, and 
Mr. Kent is to be congratulated on having included so many who 
are essential. More disconcerting is his passion for quoting obituary 
notices from The Times and giving long lists of people who attended 
meetings and funerals. He particularly invites attention to the 
“illustrious names” of those who have visited Carlyle’s house in 
Chelsea. It may gratify some readers to learn that, among others 
still more eminent, C. B, Fry, Arthur Mee, Denis Mackail, Gracie 
Fields and Alec Waugh have all found time to go there, but many 
must feel that Mr. Kent’s undiscriminating zeal spoils what is other- 
wise a useful, informative book. 


Concerning Handel. Essays by William C. Smith. (Cassell. 21s.) 
Tuis is a collection of seven erudite essays, dealing with such sub- 
jects as early editions of Messiah and the Water Music, the authen- 
ticity of various portraits of the composer and the exact status of 
Gustavus Waltz, the “cook” whose knowledge of counterpoint 
Handel is said to have compared favourably with that of Gluck. 
All are fully documented, and no detail bearing on these aspects of 
Handel’s life and work is considered unworthy of mention. An 
invaluable book of reference for Handel scholars and students of 
London musical life in the first half of the eighteenth century, but 
not plain reading for the average music-lover. 


Death Be Not Proud. By John Gunther. (Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 
BRITISH reserve may flinch a little at the project of describing, in 
minute detail, the long illness and death of a much-loved only son. 
Occasionally this memoir is over-effusive, and it includes some 
over-minute details (which indeed must be included if a book of 
two hundred pages is to be made of a fifteen months’ illness). 
At the same time, Mr. Gunther’s account is intensely moving, as 
the description of any creature’s fight against death and death 
itself must be ; and he has used his journalistic skill and élan to 
make the illness itself, a brain tumour, its progress and the remedies 
attempted, of lively interest. Johnnie Gunther was seventeen when 
he died—an intellectual, serious and gentle boy—and, in spite of 
the American setting, a good deal of his character emerges through 
the conversations reported, the short letters and the staccato litile 
diary (quoted at length). The book ends with “a word” from his 
mother describing her reaction to his death. “It means loving life 
more, being more aware of life, of one’s fellow human beings . . 

obliterating ideas of evil and hate . . caring more about God.” % 


Social Biology and Welfare. By Sybil Neville-Rolfe. (Allen and 
Unwin. 21s.) 

THIS somewhat chaotic and lengthy survey contains a vast amount 
of information on matters of which the public is too ignorant. Mrs. 
Neville-Rolfe has helped to found, among other societies, the 
Eugenics Society, the British Social Hygiene Council and the Union 
Internationale Contre le Péril Vénérien ; and has served on various 
Government Commissions. She deals here with a mixture of 
subjects—her own life-story, biological and social problems all over 
the world (including a good deal of history), current behaviour and 
the modern control of families by contraceptives and artificial 
insemination. A. E. W. McLachlan writes chapters on venereal 
disease, and there is a handbook-appendix on social problems edited 
by Ethel Grant. Mrs. Neville-Rolfe explodes several current beliefs 
—such as that prostitution is a social necessity or that a system of 
State licensing safeguards health—and she does not, as she says, 
“suffer fools gladly.” (The Civil Service comes in for several 
energetic attacks.) There is such a wealth of interesting observation 
and instruction here that it is a pity that the book is not in a 
more readable form. 
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By CUSTOS 

It is difficult, in these days, to distinguish anything worthy of being 
described as an investment pattern in the stock markets. Gilt-edged 
it is true, look firmly entrenched on their 3 per cent. line, and that 
provides a sheet-anchor for other well-secured fixed-interest stocks 
and even for top-class ordinary shares. But when one looks further 
afield the view is distinctly blurred and seldom presents the same 
aspect for more than a few days. In the industrial groups the 
distinction is clearly defined between the shares of companies jp 
the capital goods industries and consumer goods shares, but apart 
from specific developments, such as dividend increases or reduc. 
tions, there is an uneasy condition of stalemate. Few holders seem 
anxious to sell and there is no widespread desire to buy. Much 
the same, oddly enough, is true today in the gold-share market, 
where prices are drifting aimlessly. Here, it seems, those who take 
the view that a rise in the dollar price of gold or a devaluation of 
the pound—or both—will happen sooner or later, having already 
entered the market, are unwilling to increase their stock in fae 
of the strong opposition to devaluation from the British Treasury. 
I am still of the opinion that, on a two years’ view, gold shares will 
prove a worth-while purchase. 


VALUING SCRIP BONUSES 

It is now clear that in reaching its decisions on applicaticns for 
capitalising reserves in the form of scrip bonuses the Capital Issues 
Committee has received no new instructions from the Treasury, 
Several companies, including two such industrial giants as Vickers 
Limited and Cammell Laird and Company, have already announced 
that official approval has been obtained for proposals to distribute 
free capital bonuses of 100 per cent. In no case has any company 
given its stockholders the slightest hint that the C.I.C. has imposed 
any conditions in the matter of dividend policy. That is as it should 
be. Dividend limitation is voluntary, and it is still open to any 
company to adhere to it or infringe it whether or not it issues 
a scrip bonus. 

While stockholders always welcome a free bonus, they may be 
reminded that the principal object with which these proposals are 
being made is to improve the capital structure and not to find a 
neat way round dividend limitation. In the case of both Vickers 
and Cammell Laird the case for capitalising reserves so as to bring 
the issued Ordinary capital into closer relationship with the real 
capital eniployed in the business was unanswerable. It does not 
follow that there will not be a proportionate reduction in rates of 
dividend, although in both instances earnings have been running at 
such high levels that an increased distribution looks by no means 
an outside chance. In itself a scrip bonus which merely increases 
the bits of paper in shareholders’ hands without enlarging their 
stake in the equity adds nothing to the value of the shares, and it 
is significant that in its present austere mood the Stock Exchange 
has not indulged in. any enthusiastic buying of the shares of bonus 
issue companies. What really matters is the level of earnings, both 
present and prospective. 


CAMMELL LAIRD PROSPECTS 


It is in relation to earnings that the §s. Ordinary units of Cammell 
Laird, the Birkenhead shipbuilders and engineers, look to me good 
value for money at 19s. Cammell Laird is part of a complex 
industrial group, but the consolidated earnings appear to work out 
at about 80 per cent on the Ordinary capital. At their present 
price the §s. units are therefore giving an earnings yield of over 
20.per cent. As to assets, I estimate the break-up value as being 
well over 25s. So far as can be seen the earnings outlook for the 


company’s shipbuilding and engineering is assured for a long tim 


ahead, and there should be a substantial addition to liquid resources 
if and when the English Steel Corporation, in which Cammell Laird 
has a large interest, is taken over by the Government. 





Although newsprint is more plentiful now than at any time since 
pre-war days, it is still necessary to place a firm order with a 
hookstall manager or newsagent to ensure regular weekly delivery 
of THE SPECTATOR. 


of newspapers and periodicals for chance sale as unsold copies 


Newsagents cannot afford to carry stocks 


are not returnable. 
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COMPANY M EETING—Continuation of 
e_ 


RAND MINES, LIMITED 
RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


The results of operations at the producing mines of the group in the 
Sabie and Pilgrims Rest districts of Eastern Transvaal did not call for 
any lengthy comment. Glynns Lydenburg Limited had declared dividends 
totalling £26,250, the same as the previous year’s figure. At Transvaal 
Gold Mining Estates Limited profits from mining had decreased by 
£2,688 to £16,805 and from plantations by £36,766 to £76,799. Dividends 
totalling £76,500 had been declared, being the same as the distribution 
made in the preceding year. 

In August, 1948, T.G.M.E. shareholders had approved an arrangement 
whereby the company’s forestry undertaking had been taken over at 
January Ist, 1949 by S. A. Forest Investments, Limited. At that date, the 
grea under plantations had covered a total of 41,141 acres. The Central 
Mining-Rand Mines group had assumed technical and administrative 
control of S.A. Forest Investments Company which owned the entire 
share capital of Acme Box Factory Limited. The latter company produced 
building timber, boxes and shooks, and operated sawmills in Durban, 
Zululand, and Eastern Transvaal. 

Various collieries and industrial companies in which the company was 
interested had all been maintained in a sound position and had distributed 
satisfactory dividends. Transvaal collieries had, however, had a dis- 
appointing year as the acute shortage of railway trucks had had serious 
repercussions on the export trade. During 1945 members of the Transvaal 
Coal Owners’ Association had supplied 2,922,279 tons for bunker and the 
export trade, whereas by 1948 that figure had fallen to 787,372 ,tons. An 
ample supply of trucks would not only prove beneficial to the railway and 
colliery income but would also give material assistance to the rectifications 
of the country’s adverse balance of payments. 


OTHER INTERESTS 


Transvaal Consolidated Land and Exploration Company Limited had 
brought its Van Dyks Drift Colliery to the production stage during the 
year and a permanent screening plant was in operation. The southern 
section of the Witbank Colliery Limited mine had been placed on a 
caretaking basis as primary reserves of high-grade coal had been exhausted. 
That company’s output was now supplied by the newly established 
Wolvekranz section, some ten miles south-east of the old colliery. The 
Hume Pipe Company (South Africa) Limited and its wholly owned 
subsidiary Hume Steel South Africa Proprietary Limited had had a very 
successful year. The Wadeville factory of the latter company should be 
in full production shortly. Northern Lime Company Limited had main- 
tained the production of lime and limestone and good progress had been 
made on the reorganisation and expansion programme, Pretoria Portland 
Cement Company Limited and its associates had continued to make 
good progress with the comprehensive plans for increasing the output to 
meet the heavy demand for cement. During the year an issue of shares 
had been made to finance the company’s capital required by Eastern 
Province Cement Company Limited. ; 

Particulars of the interests the company held in a number of gold mining 
and other companies outside the Central Mining Rand Mines group were 
contained in the usual schedule of investments which was attached to the 
directors’ report. That schedule also detailed Rand Mines, Limited 
shareholdings in various Free State companies, in addition to which the 
company held joint interests with the Central Mining and Investment 
Corporation Limited in various mineral rights and options in the Orange 
Free State. 

CENTRAL MINING AND INVESTMENT 

Since the close of the year under review the company had been 
appointed secretaries and the Central Mining and Investment Corporation 
Limited had assumed technical control of Union Free State Coal and 
Gold Mines Limited, in which company the Central Mining-Rand Mines 
group had acquired 2,000,000 shares and 500,000 options. The Union 
Free State Coal and Gold Company’s principal interests were the Raleigh 
Colliery, near Middleburg, Transvaal, and an 80 per cent. interest in 
Harmony Farm, between Virginia and the President Steyn Gold Mining 
Company's property on the Orange Free State. Drilling in the latter area 
had shown that that farm was underlain by the basal reef at a depth 
of from 3,000 to 6,000 feet. Seven boreholes on and around the 
property—namely, boreholes L.R.1, L.R.2, H.1, V.3, M.1, K.A.1, and 
M.O.1—had intersected the basal reef. Values, being an average of 
several intersections in each case, had ranged from 100 inch-dwt. in M.1 
to 1.031 inch-dwt. in H.1, which was situated on Harmony Farm, the 
average of all intersections in seven holes being 440 inch-dwt. Those 
holes had also intersected the leader reef and interesting values had been 
obtained in four of them. To the north and east of Harmony Farm three 
boreholes—namely, R.U.1, V.Z.2, and A.D.1-A—had intersected the 
leader reef only. 

In conclusion, he would like to record their cordial appreciation of the 
valuable and loyal work done by the staff of the company at the head 
office ; by the managers and staffs of the mining and other companies of 
the group; and by their London secretarfes, Messrs. A. Moir and 
Company. 

Report of the proceedings at the meeting would appear in the Press 
and copies could be obtained on application to the head office in 
Johannesburg or to the London secretaries. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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1949 jot 


COMPANY MEETING 





METHUEN & CO. LTD. 


(Publishers) 





INCREASED TURNOVER 





THE annual general meeting of Methuen and Company, Limited, will be 
held on June 10th. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Mr. 
H. N. Hume, C.B.E., M.C., circulated with the report and accounts :— 

The feature of the year’s business was an increase of 20 per cent. in 
the turnover of the parent company, At a time when reports of diminish- 
ing sales by the retail section af the book trade were current, this may 
be taken as an indication of our company’s progress. Our sales during 
the last quarter of the year constituted a record for those months in the 
history of the company. But improved business was also recorded steadily 
throughout the year, nine of the twelve months showing higher returns 
that the corresponding months of 1947. Like other publishers, we have 
noticed the return of seasonal business in place of the almost uniform 
level of demand of the previous seven years. 

This increased turnover would not have been possible had not the 
manufacturing difficulties I mentioned last year been to a considerable 
degree overcome. Deliveries of finished books from the binders increased 
by 30 per cent. compared with 1947. As is well known, paper rationing, 
as far as book publishers are concerned, was abolished at the beginning 
of March, 1949, and this welcome release at once made possible larger 
printing orders. At the same time, however, this has created increased 
competition for the still inadequate printing and binding facilities. 


Tue “ Back-ListT.” 


We are still some way from restoring our catalogue to its pre-war size 
and range. The war years, with their paper rationing and other restric- 
tions, reduced the list of our publications available from stock by two- 
thirds. We had no alternative but to allow about two thousand titles, 
many of them urgently needed in universities and schools, to drop tem- 
porarily out of print. Consequently, the board decided that as paper and 
production facilities became easier, the output of new titles should be 
increased only slightly until the “back-list” had been substantially 
restored, and this policy has been followed. 

This restoration of our back-list involves, not merely a great deal of 
printing and binding, but also a large amount of editorial work. Many 
texts require revision after lying fallow for years, some call for complete 
replacement, and formats need improvement, and modernisation. The 
cost of rebuilding in some five years a catalogue which took half a century 
to create in the first instance is very high. Moreover, many valuable and 
important books sell slowly, though steadily ; an edijion may last as 
long as five or even seven years, and it is the company’s practice, now as in 
the past, to write down the value of its stock of books at the end of the 
year in which they are published. This has had a considerable affect 
upon the profits of the year under review, but it is nevertheless a prudent 
and proper policy, from which benefit should accrue in future years. 


PROGRESS IN CURRENT YEAR 


It is satisfactory to be able to report that the first four months of this 
year show a further growth in sales in each publishing company of the 
group, but the process of rebuilding our stock will probably continue 
throughout the year, and, even if the present satisfactory sales continue, 
no substantial increase in profits can therefore be anticipated in 1949. 

The accounts presented herewith take the new form prescribed by the 
Companies Act, 1948, and include the consolidated balance-sheet and 
consolidated profit and loss account of the group, together with the 
balance-sheet of the parent company. There are only a few comments 
to make. We have drawn a dividend from Chapman and Hall equivalent 
to about two-thirds of that company’s net profit, and it has again been 
unnecessary to draw any dividend from the Fisher Bookbinding Company, 
Limited, although that company enjoyed a very successful year. After 
providing for the dividend of 10 per cent, on our ordinary share capital, 
£15,474 of the combined net profits for the year under review has been 
retained among the three units of our business. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL 


Chapman and Hall, Limited, continue to experience production difficul- 
ties. In particular, the speed of type-setting of technicai and scentific books 
has shown little if any of the improvement to be seen in the production 
of less specialised forms of literature. Moreover, the restriction on impor- 
tations of American technical books has continued, although the import 
quota has been increased and this has hampered the company’s considera- 
ble business for John Wiley and Sons, Inc., and Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation of New York, whose valued and important agencies have 
been held by Chapman and Hall for many years. 

The only permissible method of securing books additional to the quota 
is the complicated, troyblesome and expensive one of importing single 
copies to the individual customer’s order and this the company has been 
obliged to organise. ; 
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mmi ng us, from £3 
k 





Write for stvle and particulars 
Lropian Lrp. (SP £1) Union Hse., Leeds 2 
painted on 


yy INtATURES exquisitely 
s Ivory trom any photo or 


snap by an 





Sxhi bitor Royal A Moderate fee 
pecimer bmitted J Dacre House 
Pai bold, Lancs 
POCKET MONEY needed for girl aged 21 


Patient in 





GENTLEFOLK’s Arlo 


ASSOCIATION, 6 Iddesleigh House. Caxton 
Ww. 


Street, London. S 


MAY 20, 


PROFIT SHARING 


1949 


4 private limited 





company seeking information on profit 

sharing schemes would welcome details of 

method sucessfully employed by other 

concerns All information will be treated 
confidentially Box 10 

I ENEW-WEAR. LTD. turn Mens’ and 

ts, Coats, Costumes, from 

repair alterations, cleaning, 

rite, 15, Buckingham Palace 

(Opposite Royal Mews) 

REDUCTIONS. All New and 

Parachutes. 1. Each panel 

Pure White 


yds. approx { 
h Si 2 panels . 4 panels 
Ils 60’-. (b) Primrose Nylon 








( Khaki Nylon, 4/- per 
im Cambric 12 panels; each 
60in fhole Parachute 15/- 
Cotton Cambric 12 panels 
te sq. yds. 2 paras. for 
Free. Satistaction or money 
SON WAY Lrp (Dept 281), 
toke Newington High Street. 
London WN 16 
‘MOKE I r heart's content The 
perfect Herbal Smoking Mixture its 


Heath & Heather's No. 64. It costs Ils. 86d 
d is a blend of finest 

Send ls. 8d. for a 
Heath & HEATHER 
a? Specialists, St 
of all Heath & 





























i erb remedies wil i also 
be sent on request 
ILASHING RED! CTIONS. All New and 
T 1 Off White Linen Lengths (a) 
6 oh ib) 6ft Gin x 52in 
) x 52in 26/6 each. 2 
Boxe Mattress Cases, 6ft x 
3. White Cottun Demet 
n, 96 each. 4, Cream 
x 2ft. 10/- each 
tyvds x 40in, 15/6 
Satisiaction or money 
Tt. (Dept 454), 
St on High Street. 
London, N.16 
STORE, HOUSE CRAF TS CENTRE. Nr 
ley Tel lst to 3rd 
d ath © 10th, Art 
D Course. July 15th 
ma i erm Frida 
z to Sunda evening, from 30s; to 
Monday morni irom 40s 
ue CONNOISSEUR has published a 
peclial SOUVENIR ANTIQUE DEALERS’ Fair 
hich portant pieces from the 
a escribed and 11 ated 
lour providing most 
evie D hed eXx- 
fully produced edition show- 
an es 2 presel 
t Copies may be 
b eller w dire from 
I 10 postane id 
28. Grosvenor Gardens, 
e 459 
a A n woollen tweeds for 
! etc., by MESSRS 
Also loveliest Cashmere, 
land knitting wool Box 
paid f Gold a itches, Dia- 
wellery, any dition. Send 
offer b t (S), 
ENTITLED inder_ wills 
n tlements, annuities Wand 
egacies I ange ale. 
“MOR rGAC tL- 





ent. p.a FU 
ABLE FOR ALL TYPES OF 


GLAZIER AND Sons ‘Estab 1760) Fraps : 
GLAZIER AND Sons, Lro., 48, Mount St., Park 
Lane, London, W MAYfair 3159, 4115. 
\ YTEEK-END GI ma in Charming Home 

on Essex golf nks Phone Rom- 
ford 75 





MAGAZINES 
Geog. Magazine 


LITERARY 
AMERICA s 

4 Pop. Mecha 

- postal subscriptions 
THOMAS 


ari) 
Send for free price list 
t hiackpool 


LEADING 
r Nat 











I UPLICATING promptly and efficiently 

undert e at reasonable prices Post 
orders carefully Barnet 
SECRETARIAL SERVICES Avenue, 
Barnet Barnet 2056 


BRITANNICA (com- 


| ye yc LOPAEDI A 
very good condition 


4 plete lith = 








Also incomplet s CON—EDW missing) 
Would comataer selling separate volumes 
What offers?—-Box 526B 
["TRoDucTion TO SWITZERLAND. by 
Maurice CRANSTON A unique valuation 


of Swiss life in Aut Its Aspects: History, 





Politics, Culture, Social and Economic 
Structure, Law and Education and Com- 
plete Guide to Towns. Lakes, and Alps 
Cloth, 168 pages and 16 plates. 8s. 6d. net 
Just published by Custenson. Lro., and 
obtainable from all tooksellers 
| ITERARY TYPING. Is. 6d 1,000. Car- 
4 bons 6d.—Jennincs, 35, Meadow Walk. 
Ewell Ewell 3807 
‘HORT STORY WRITING.—Send 2id 


Stories that Sell Today ”’ 
(a special bulletin) and prospectus of world- 








famous postal course that includes contri- 
butions by well-knowr riters.._R®GENT 
InstiTuTe (85T), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
ue CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL, a monthly 
review of terature, Politics, History, 
Economics Philosophy etc edited by 
Micnaet OskesHorr. Dents Brocan, C 
GUILLEBAUD, MICHAEL PosTAN, Bastt WILLEeY 
and T. F. D. Witiiams issue now 
reads 3s. net of all booksellers (30s. p.a., 
post free) 
P[ TEE WRITING MSS. in Engl sh, French 
and German. scientific yapers atc 
is. 9d. per thousand words. Carbon vies 
3d.—G. W 5. Bovn Hill Avenue, Maiden- 


HOSE UNFINISHED MSS 

perience handling literary 
confidence, will revise work te saleannes ta 
‘Phone: BATtersea 8222, 12-1 pm —< 


yes WANT TO WRITE-— Stories 
Poetry, Radio Plays—and 
in print. Let the London Scho 
with 30 years" 

correspondence 

New Courses English 
Hampder. Jackson) 
(by L. A. G. Streng) 


Writer, ox. 


Articles 


tinder the patronage of 
proprietors Free books 
Derr Lonpon ScHOOL oF 


Gordon Square, London 
4574 








EDUCATIONAL 











DMINISTRATIVE and Sec 
& s Thorough tra —y mt 
Goons 8 COLLEGE 2, Arkwrigh ‘ hws 
Ham. 5986. Good posts found for quai 
fied students Resident and day all quail 
NEW SEASIDE = NG si 
4 Organised in the spirit of the oe 
Education Act. Vacancies for boys betwee 
the ages of 7-11 Prospect from the 
i Harry LEVINE M.RST, 
Briar Clyife Preparatory School. Li owestott, 
Suffolk 
I RANDONS ODDINGTON * 
Marsu, Gios.—Pre 1 
4-10 Lovely country "ho ise teally a 


education combined with 


t 
home are. Own 









ponies and hins.—Write 
trary. Tel Stow-on-the- 
I AVIES LAING AND DICK 

Park, W.11.—Individual 
Examinations Naval Special Er . Anny 
Entrance (new scheme), Ist M Higher 


B 
and School Certificates, London Matricula. 
co. 





tion, Univer e and S holarships 
Successes Serv June 48 Navy 
Exe itive 9th Royal P Ist Sand- 
hurst, 3 places Tel 7 





JOREIGN SERVICE, HOME CIVIL SER. 
VICE, «t Tuit t a 


including -preparation for 


Daviess. who gained over 
Administrative Grade exan 
and 1939. Consultations b 
detailed advice Tuition al 
school and higher ertif 
exams Special courses for 
(Econ and LL.B. Separa 
for tuition for Publ 





C dS i ) 
Davies's 54. Hyde Park 
WES 6564 
| NCH 


NORWEGIAN ENGLISH.— 









pee ialised private tuition by corre- 
sponde Experienced Tutor prepares 
Exams Tutor, 64, Finchley Ct., London, N3 
Hoe STUDY FOR DEGREES - 
Postal Tuition for Lond. Ma Spec 

Entr BA B.S« BS Ecor B.Com 
LL.B., B.D., Degree Dipl omas. S h. Cert 
HS.C., ete Low fee alment Pros 
pectus, C. D. Parker M. A LL.D. (Dept. 
B.93). Wolsey Hall, Oxford Est. 1894.) 
ADY TEACHER experienced, gives 

4 English lesson Bay 213 
aos’ i SECRE or AL “COLLEGE, 
ike Street Ww vides train- 
ing for hi ih grade secre ar ial ‘po ts. A few 
vacancies leit for 1949-1950 

(p*torp UNIV SITY, Department oF 
Epucation.—s ynd Conterer e on the 
Education of the Yourg or, July 23rd 
to 29th, 1949. Special subj The Entry 
into Work—Guidance and lh ation. A 
second Conference, arranged by the Depart- 
ment, will be held from July 23rd to 29th, 
1949, when questions specially yncerned 
with the Entry into Work and Vo - 7 


Guidance of the Young 


studied Applications, to be con 

the Committee, are invited from members 
of organisations, institutions and other 
bodies concerned with the education and 
welfare of young workers.—Further ip- 
formation and application forms may & 


obtained from the Director. the University 


Department of Education. 15 Norham 
Gardens. Oxford 

~T. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOI Brook 
WO Green, Hammersmith, W.6. A further 
examination for Foundation Scholarships 
will take place on Tuesday «nd Wednesday 
June 2lst and 22nd These scholarships 
exempt the Holders from payment of 
tuition es Candidates must have 
reached the age of eleven and be under 
twelve vears six months on the 3lst Decem- 


ber Application should be made to 8 
High Mistress at the School, The last day 
or the registration of candidates & 


application will & 
fixed 

Music Diplomas 
free (state 
AND Art Srvoro (1 
Bournemouth 


Monday 6th June No 
accepted after the date 
QTupy AT HOME for 

and Degrees Prospectus 
requirements).—MuSIC 
85. Parkwood Road 


fPYHE MYSTERIES.—The Society of the 

Inner Light (Western Esoteric Tradi- 
tion) offers Courses in Esotericism to assist 
those who seek to tread the Path leading 


— Explanatory booklet, 1s. 
eensborough Terrace 


to Initiation 
from Secretary, 3, Qu 
Ww.2 





SITUATIONS VACANT AND 


WANTED 
None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the post 
of Bursar Secretary (woman) for 
Godstowe Preparatory School Experience 
essential Salary £450 pa. non-resident 
Applications in writing by June 15th. 1949. 
to the Heaomistress, Godstowe School. H 
Wreombe, Bucks 
SECRETARY /TYPIST 
‘ time literary-editorial wor 


wanted for part- 
Box 5283. 








comfo 








=D envelope to the Drascror 
for a Te sident man 


lement in ‘Bermondsey, 





n two recent testimonials to 
Secretary, Time & Talents, 
1. 


OLD AT FOR’ TY. Wor.an graduate, 

domesticated, seeks 

jettled post NURSE- -COMPANION or CoMPANION- 
Birmingha 


and reasonable Pp ayment desired. 


work. Abi Atty to play. the « organ and cho ~y 





Ra BL ISHER of promising new 
> needs assistance (either 
dh ave a ey capital for expan- 





PUBLIC APCOINTIEN ES 








} ‘10 to *C 150 per a im 
nt ial Sanchuments valued at = 78 











jocial work would be an added 
ow fo 












M or 
the appoi ntment of a Stafl 








c 
to whos eight copies of the 
ild be sent by June 7th, 
B. LEGS. Depart. 





good. degree in His story “and a 


x 
£500 - probation, 


al salary according to qualifi- 
eations and gg 





COLLEGE. SOUTHAMP- 
quired fc r Adult Education work with H.M. 


ording to qualifications and ex- 
dates must have a University 
y in Economics or History 
lars may be obtained from 





r ASUIStANT LECTURER “Grade 
the oO —_——— of His- 
“chi 














HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c 








s Horen, Ki ngham, ‘Ox on 








THE 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY home of great 





beauty, this Country House Hotel, in 
lovely, tall-timbered grounds, is surrounded 
b countryside of considerable 


poilt 

Yet it is only 7 miles from the 
Sting city of Oxford. to which a 5-day 
car service (via golf links if required) is 








provided at purely nomi: a Fates Per! 
field and woodland walk zood riding 
Ks, grass tennis court ‘400 acres rough 
200ting central 7 ae ne log fires, 
billiards, tabl e-tennis, all combine to 


ong or she rt visit of memorable 
Decidedly generous meals, per- 


ensure a 
enjoy ment. 


fectly cooked and served Club licence 
for ceskienita Particulars Struptry Prrory, 
Horton-cum-Studley, Oxford 

jLESEY.—Now is the time to come to 








A* 

4 BEAUMARIS. Its scenic beauty is unsur- 
passable Stay at Baynuyrryp Guest HOUSE 
Warm welcome, purest food, every consid 
navenaass da- 





ation, willing service. Spacious 
tion with extensive grounds Modern 
amenities ages.—SEc., Brynhyired. 





G 

eaumaris, Llangoed 57. 
THOLL PALACE HOTEL, Pittocury. 
~The Happiest Holiday Haunt in the 
Highlands. Golf. Tennis and Dancing Free 
to residents Terms from 24s. a day. 
Full tariff and programme post free. 

Telegrams: Palace, Pitlochry. Tel.: 66. 
] ARMOUTH.—Ty’r Graig Castle Priva*te 
Hotel, in own grounds, overlooking 
sea Excellent position, private path to 
beach. H. and C. and modern bedding all 
terms from 


rooms. Highest standard, incl. 
25s. per day.— Write for brochure. 
"Phone 140. 

IONNEMARA —Renvyle House Hotel 

Now reopen. Excellent salmon, trout 

and sea fishing, bathing, tennis, children’s 
Ponies, beautiful scenery. home cooking 
Tel.: Renvyle 3. 

IORNWALL.—Sennen Cove Hotel, Land's 


End, overlooking White Sand Bay, now 
open. Completely re- ho we ys and fur- 
nished; newly decora c. all rooms, 
Vacancies June, 7 gns.; wz 8 gns.; August, 
9 gens. ‘Phore: Sennen 27. 
| EVON & CORNWALL. —Unique Guide to 

good hotels and guest houses, 2s. 6d., 
post free.—S. Hitton, 45 Fleet St., T rquay, 
I EVONEDGE HOTEL, Cuarmovutn, Dorser. 

mins. sea. Glorious country. H. & 
weekly. Re- 


gas fires. 6 to 73 gns 
p+ ced terms to mid-June Tel. 96 (not 
August). 
EAL'S MANSARD RESTAURANT 
serves good food and wine in quiet 


Open for morn- 


and civilised surroundings. 
Tottenbam 


ing coffee. lunch and tea.—196 
Court Rd., V1 
N the heart of the lovely Lammermuirs 
Rathburne Hotel, Longformacus, Duns. 32 
miles from Edinburgh. Wash basins (h. & ¢.) 
in bedrms., int. sprung beds, best Irish linen, 
home prod., excellent food and wine cellar, 
3.000 volume library, riding, aabing, etc. 
7 gens. wkly. Tel. Longformacus 232 * Out 
of the World and into Longformacu: Ss. 


I O W Sungarth Colwell, Fresh- 
- . > Water. A few guests invited 
to charming home, near Sea. 
= OF WIGHT.—Farrincrorp Hote. 
Freshwater for those who appreciate 
the finer things of life. Individual service 
and the comfortable surroundings of an 
lish country house. A. ar R C 
ted.—Consult the Resident Manager, 
arringford Hotel, Isle of Wight Tele- 
phone: Freshwater 312 
] AYTON'’S WINE RESTAURANT. 2a, 
4 Duke Street, London, W.1 (by Man- 
chester Square) Dine from 6 to 9 p.m. 
with Wines by the Giass.—WELbeck 1864. 
N UDDIFORD. nr. Barnstaple, N. Devon, 
Broomhill A very comfortably 
appointed country house in 150 acres lovely 
grounds, which retains its home-li - 
atmosphere but has the amenities 
well managed hotel Delightful 
fare. Tel.: Shirwell 62. 
ORTH COTSWOLDS.—Small Guest 
House has vacancies for Whitsun and 
Summer _ holidays Comfortable _ house, 
good cooking. Brochure from Muss L. 
BALLARD. Catbrook Furlong. Chipping 
pden 2108 
E-OPENING LATE 
NarRE 


Holidays at 
Soutn Coxnwatrt. Telephone: 

















0 
country 


MAY.—Whitsun 
Horer, VERYAN, 
Veryan 279. 
sheltered ba with lovely 
ideal for ildren. Every 
good food and cellar, first-rate 
’ Trains met at Truro.—Terms 
from E. CarPENTER STRINGER, the resident 
director 
YOUTH DEVON for a happy_ holiday. 
Homely atmosphere and excellent food, 
separate tables. Interior sprung mattresses 
electric fires, bed lights, and Hot and Cold 
all bedrooms. Own poultry and produce 
Send for brochure to Mr. & Mrs. WEEKS, 
The Grange Hotel, Ipplepen, Newton Abbot, 
S. Devon. 
OUTHERN IRELAND, Shelton Abbey 
Hotel, Arklow, Co. Wicklow. Residence 
of the Earl of Wicklow A country house 
with full hotel amenities—a hotel with the 
true country house atmosphere. Fully 
licensed. Unsurpassed for food Lovely 
Gardens and Woods. Close to sea, beside 
the famous Avoca river Riding, golf, etc. 
Bruchure on application Terms 30s. to 
2s. daily ine 
JENEZ passer vos vacances A Golden 
Acres, Anglo-French Country Club. H 
. ¢.h. in all bedrooms. Tennis, golf, 
swimming. fishing. Cuisine et vins francais 
erence proprietor "Phone, Elstead, Surrey, 


Wee ARERS’ RESTAURANT, 
CONTINENTAL AND SNACK Bar, 
ranville Place, Orchard Street, W.1 

: 5. Between Mount Royal ind 

1 p.m. Tables 

. AND DINNER, 

5s. (No house charges.) Renowned for our 

excellent cuisine and pastries from our own 
bakery Private parties catered for 


Care 
20, 


SPECTATOR, MAY 





20, 1949 


TRAVEL 
YONTINENTAL Holidays in your own car. 
All arrangements made. Personal ser- 


TRAVEL CLUB, Lt (Devs. 
Londoa, W.1 Tel. ; 


HOLIDAYS. -—- All in- 
ngement Frat 

days. trom £17 19s. 6d.; Switze 
days. from £19 16s These are very 
special rs Early bookings essen‘ial 


vice.—-MoToRists 
7). 109, roe adi lly, 
Grosvenor 

(CONTINENTAL 





Holi days arranged in Italy, Spain 
Holiand, Portugal, et 
Se AVEL), Lit 5 





Nn (TR 2 
kspu Londo! S.W.1, Tel 
Whitehall 338 

NONTINENTAL TOURS by British Motor 

Coach.—Following still available: July 
29th, Grand Tour of France, Biarritz, 
Pyrenees. Riviera, Alps, Paris, 17 days, 
£63 10s. August 16th, French and Italian 
Rivieras and Italian Lakes, 16 . 3. 
September 2nd and 23rd, Spain and Por- 
tugal, 23 days, £78 Sane for brochure.— 
VIALUX ge Tour is.. 12, Duke 
Street. St. James's, Lor ndo: 5.W 

AILY COACH SERVICE TO NICE (via 

Alps or Rhone Valley). Ret. fare £21 
from London, incl. overnight hotels in Paris 
and Lyons and all meals en route.—Con- 
Tours, Lrp., 72, Newman St., London, W.1. 
MUS 8499 and 6463. 

OLIDAYS ABROAD.—France, from £15, 

including fares, hotels, etc., 7 days. 
10 days, from £30 12s. Escorted tour; 
Rome, Sorrento, etc. Mlustra 
—- Tours (T), 


n, 1 
BRANCE.- Attractive 
Paying Guests in 
Normandy, Riviera, 
country and mountains. Moderate costs.— 
Guitp & Son, il Windsor House, 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. 'ABBey . 
OLIDAYS in Austria amid wonderful 
Alpine scenery, famous spas and pic- 
turesgue mountain villages. Comfortable 
travel by special trains. 17. days from 
£33 1s.—Details from Tuos. Cook & Son, 
Lrp., Dept., png hm Vv. Berkeley Street, 
London, W.i. r branches. 
EISURELY MOTOR rOURS —(Summer) 
1. Swiss Heights and Italian Lakes. 
2. Mountain Hotels and Alpine Flowers. 
3. Dolomites and Venice. 4. Austria ont 
Dolomites.—Departures: June 1lith un 
25th, July 9th, Aug 20th, Sept. ard. 
(Spring/ Autumn) Venice/Floience, 
Riviera 


Italy, 
to Riviera, 
brochures free from 
33, Haymarket Londor 
OLIDAYS IN 
propositions as 
families—Brittany, 


Essential state date preferred. All Tor 


piling up fast.—LammMiIn Tours, LtD., 
Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.8. (Tel: 
Maida Vale 4321). 

LIVER’S TRAVELS the_ holidays of 

the year. 14 days. including 2nd class 
travel RE, 1 board at good 
hotels, tips, taxes excursions. Italy, 
Dolomites, Venice Spain- 


gns. 
Barcelona-Majorca, "39 gns.; France-Riviera- 
Andorra gns.; Biarritz-Sps pin. S Ens.; 
Belgium 8 days, 19 gns.; 15 days, 26 gns. 
Extensions arranged. Many other: “holidays, 
including week-ends and Whitsun in Paris. 
Air tours and splendid motor coach tours 
all over Europe.—Write for brochures, oF 
call for private interview, 11. Suffolk Street 
Pall Mall. London, 8.W 
“\PAIN, Balearic Isles, Basque Coast. Costa 
. Brava, &c.: also Holidays in France, 
Portugal, Belgium, Austria, Italy, &c. Book- 
let now ready.—CHALLIS AND BENSON, LTD 
8 South Molton Street. W.1 MAYfair 
6337 (Oficial Agents for Spanish State 
Ratlwa 

‘WITZERLAND French Alps, Vosges, etc 
‘ Choose your dates, your district, and 
decide the amount you wish to spend ‘Then 
let me arrange Re | independent poliday, 


Specimen cha 6 days Swi Ju i] 
days Bernes s€ Oberiand 24 hours Paris £35 
which covers vel from and to London, 
hotels, all mtr as (including afternoon tea, 


baths) and my personal attention to your 
individual requirements.—Prospectus _ free 
from Gervase Hucues (M.A. Oxon), White 
Gates, Woodcock Hill, Rickmansworth. 
{WITZE RLAND.—Guests rec. in large 
comf. and splen. sit chaiet in = 
3.300 ft. Nr. Montreux, All sports. 
—C. WILMOT-ALLISTONE, Bon aecontl. 
Chateiu d’Oex 


valley, 





ACCOMMODATION VACANT 
AND WANTED 
NHELSEA.—Small Houseboat for Sale 

Living-room, bed-room, kitchenette, 


bathroom, electric light Pully furnished. 
£600 or near offer.— Apply, C. L. CLARKE, 
Kennel II, Chelsea Yacht and Boat Co., 


Cheyne Walk. S.W.3., evenings. 
AMPSTEAD HEATH.—Bed-sitting room 
with breakfast, 2} ens. Quiet English 

household. . buses, Tube.-—-Box 624B 

Ham: MOON, Torquay, lovely Hotel, 
noted for food; centrally placed. rre 

car park. Terms: May, from 5 gns.; June, fr. 

6 gns.: July/Aug.. {r..7 gns.—’Phone 4760. 

TEWLY FURNISHED (on sea, 16 miles 

Dublin) Modernised Cottage, five rooms, 

water, light, ne £15 per month for six 
months Box 

EST, relax " pouty Sk. village. Three 

or fous vacancies from July 2nd. Bkfst. 

in bed. Home prod. Liberal fare. 4} gns 

Mrs. Barron, Old Forge, Wetheringsett, 

Stowmarket. 

ACANCY.—Good-class Guesthouse, cen- 

trally situated. B. and Br., evening 
meals, full bd. Sundays Terms, 4) gns. 
w.—19, Craven Hill Gardens, W.2 


AMUSEMENTS 


'P.\HEATRICAL GARDEN PARTY. Roe- 

hampton Club, May 3lst. Bathing Pool. 
Tickets 5s. before and 7s. fd. on day 
Theatres and Agencies 





ELLERMAN 
TECH 


TO SOUTH AND 
EAST AFRICA 
First class fare £63 to £100 
To CAPE TOWN 





City of pee al 
City of New York 


Also services to Portugal, 
Egypt, India, Pakistan, U.S.A. and Canada. 
; ELLERMAN LINES, 
HALL STREET, LONDON, 


STREET, GLASGOW. 





MAKE A SAVINGS DATE WITH 
resuuy 1949| ZS (WTEREST 


months thereafter. A 
safe, profitable and 
easily realisable in- 
vestment on which 
the Society pays 








ST £3,500,000. Reserves 


aaa AND 


EAST SUSSEX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Founded (851 
WELLINGTON PLACE 








SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 





Postal Course is the most efficient, 


means of preparation for the 


Degrees, Civil Service Examination, etc. 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. 
Exams. and for the professional exams. 


Sales Management, 
intensely practical (non-exam.) courses 
in commercial subjects. 


Post-War Exam. 
SUCCESSES 


and Hundreds of First 
Places, Prizes and other 


Guarantee of Coaching until Success- 
Text-book lending library. 
payable by instalments. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 

















SPECTATOR, 





FOR YOUR HOLIDAY 


BERPORTH Caror 


Recommended by 
Ashley Courtenay 


age and the vagaries 


rlOT 








ABBERLEY. Worcestershire Also Programme of August 








MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA, Norfolk. 
a F 


you feel your particular problem is 
do not hesitate writing 


SANSHIRG — Smal 
oe house has a few Vacancies 
immer holidays. None left 
Beautiful coast, cor 
am. good cooking Te 
to Miss Battakgp, Pen 





EXHILL-ON-SEA. “Lanark,” Jamesga 
Road. -Comfortat le Guest Ho ot mi 
shops; h. & all’ roomaf 


ys nan 3 net, "ama 


ELIGHTFUL position, near 
Tennis. Comfort good f 1 vad galt 
few guests, July, September 


from Mrs. Moss, ** Sheko,"’ Cwhert. 
Cardigan — 
{*,DINBURGH.—Comf Board 


Nr. fer aN Coe LLANSANTFFRAED 


. the best of Cornwall . 
at THE HEADLAND HOTEL where EVERY 


4 (Private House), good locality exalt, 
vacancies 4\ gens Box 5 prcellens 


’ IC ; 
M RAN or VICARAGE, Cam. 








isitors received for periodg 


ous or two weeks 
OLIDAY Guests with Children wa. 


BANCHORY. Kincardine. 


comed at moderate terms in 
surroundings on Sussex Const ‘mat 


Chichester.—Box 515B 


redecorated and refurnished. 
. many with provate bath- 
Atlantic Comfortable 

good food in attractive sur gs 
bour House, Trebarwith. Tel.: Tintagel 9, 


SEAVIEW. I. of W.—Accor 


extensive grounds, ample garage accommodation. 
a 





CORNWALL. Tresarwite Straw. 
Unique position Few feet from 
ac dation and 






ar 





modation jg 
lady's charming Guest House. Breakfagy 
H 


and dinner only & C.. separate tobles, 
garden Miss Powet Southwinds, Sea- 





BLAENAU FFESTINIOG 


211211 


{TRATFORD-ON-AVON.--XIVth Century 
Deace. 


OAKELEY ARMS HOTEL 


SRRePASTeR. Mortem. 
Tan-y-Bwich, N. Wales 4 


PADSTOW. HARLYN BAY. N. 


Manor, Upper Quinton. Perfect 3 
farm produce Modert miveniences. 
ym request ‘Phone: Pebworth 4 





You will appreciate the food, cellar 
‘revose Golf Links 1 mile 


EXHIBITIONS 


RT TREASURES FROM VIENNA, an 





3 
a 


Arts Council Exhibition 


“HE 
GatterY. Open till August 7th. Week-days 





., Sowmseney. E. CORN- 


GRAND HOTEL 


n Season. (The Soctal Centre of York- 


wootts on overlooking 
musicians M 


Nr. BROMLEY, Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK 





rv 
(with private bath) to Suites, 


(Tuesdays and Thursdays or Sun- 

2-6 Admission Is. 6d ildren Od. 

ERKELEY GALLERIES. 20. Davies 8t., 
Georgette Boner’s Illustrations 

aeons * Drawings of famous dancers 

Cosman =~ London 

H. Grunwald. Sculpt A. Mao 





YOOLING GALLERY. nom Srreer. Ti 


Covered sun walk to Batha, 


Group of Twelve + st exhib 


ol 
Paintings May léth to June 4th, 10 tl 6 
‘LOWERS AND LANDSCAPES. ~ 


and within easy distance of shops and entertain- 
Brochure from the Manager. 


PULBOROU -. Seen. 
— 








Spring Collection of paittings by 


temporary Artists.—Heat’s, 196. Tot tenham 

Court Road, 1. 

VOYLES ART GALLERY. Charing Cross 
Road, W.C.2 Paintings by Guillermo 

Bestas d, 9—6 dally (inc. Sats.) until May 


if, tennis (hard courts), 


Play ng HOTEL 


Admission free 


VARDEN FURNITURE. —There ts a good 





selection of our own designed garden 


furniture displayed tn our showrooms 
Please write for garden furniture catalogue. 
—Heat's 196, Tottenham Court Road, W1 


ee scuhiee to make your Honeymoon 
or Me stiday a bappy memory. 


. GLIFFAES COUNTRY $7. MAWES. Cornwall. 


HOTEL offers fishermen 





4 Stree w oe 


MacBryde and 





RAV ok. HALL HOTEL 


EFEVRE GALLERY 131 134, New Bond 
Paint inas by Robert 





iif hols 
stvpes by R A... t "Golauhot yun. Dally 10- 
Sats. 10-1 


exhibition in London 


Mat RC SOUS H. 17, Old Bond S, 
st 


Opp. SALCOMBE, S. Devon. GARA ROCK 


paintings by Fr. "Gal 1. of Paris. Daily 10 to4 





Squash rackets courts 





Billinrda, Deasieg (orchestra), all glorious coastal scenery 


ASTERPIECES FROM MUNICH, and 
Arts Council Exhibition, Tue Natron 


Gattery. Open till August 7th. Werkdan 


Tariff from J. R. Cooper, Rea. Fully booked August. 


hah way 9 and Thursdays va 


Sundays 2-6 Admission 1/6, childre 








ODERN BOOKBINDINGS (Abbey Col 
lection) Open till June 10th.—The 


he Council, 4, St. James’s Square Mon, 


It is ALWAYS holiday-time at the 


ri, Sat.. 10-6. Tues., Thurs., 14 


Ramis ion free 


VICTORIA HOTEL 
SIDMOUTH 


needs no of Mr. and 
say WELCOME in the fullest 


EW ENGLISH ART CLUB Spring Et. 
hibition at Porat INstTrrurTe GALieniss, 
Piccadilly, 10-5 (Sundays, 2-5). 





'JYOOTH'S.—Recent paintings - oy Re J 


me overlooking the sea with 
ROYAL GLEN HOTEL 
hundred vards from 


TrseLe Daily 9.30 to 6: . 900 
Bruton Street ‘Al 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 








MILLFIELD HOTEL and English, Sa 
Wigmore Hall 


from Box Orr: £ 


STOKE D'ABERNON. . 


work-a-day Londoner for 


THE GRAND, TORQUAY 


UCIE MANNHEIM and MARIO§ 
GORING wiil read poetry in Germaf 
y. May 28th, 7 po® 
3 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d 

or SECRETARY Angie 





=} 


Austrian Society, 28. Orsett Terrace, W 


TEW EUROPE GROoU P LEC 
AN Series of interpretati shal 
* What mpeeens in Shakespe are 
Puroom, Fric 





level and near the water's edge, we « 


TREBETHERICK, Cornwall. 











ay. May 20th 7 p.m 
and Kine Lear.” by Jonn 
7 " B 


May 27th 7 pm 21 
1 





rTt 
Square, W.C 
YOGA.—Lectuves at Caxton Hall, West 





WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 
OATLANDS PARK HOTEL 





y and late September 


. A. 3, 
ebet her ic y = ‘ 
Trebetherick, Wade Shastri at 8 dmission free Pat ule 


minster, SW.1, Friday, May 27% 
5 and 6.15 p.m., with Dr. H. P 
Ad Part nm 


Secreraey, SHanti SADAn 
mrt WB 





vurenee es WELL’ 


with private bath), 























PROPERTY 
INGSTEAD BAY. DORSET! shed 
B ralow, SO ards sea Sleeo ant 


trom Sep 15th Sept £10 Wa 
£8 8s Long winter let £3 38 
De. Ettiorr, Stokenchurch, Bucks 


Crements Press, Lro., 
rid. s, May 20, 1949. 
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